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Cavalry’s Role in the Reorganization 


BY 


Major-General LEONARD WOOD 


IN CONSIDERING questions of army reorganization it is vitally 
important that the determination of policy be not largely in the 
hands of those who look at warfare from the standpoint of the 
Western Front alone. Especially is this important in considering 
matters pertaining to the cavalry arm. Jn normal warfare the 
cavalry still has its réle to play, a réle quite as important as in the 
past. Although aérial reconnaissance has assumed much impor- 
tance, it has not replaced the cavalry in this field of work. The 
cavalry will stzll be needed for work in wooded country and under 
weather conditions which render observation from the air imprac- 
ticable. The developments of the World War have added to the 
number of weapons employed, but have not replaced those we 
formerly had. The expense of cavalry is great, but it is fully 
justified by the work done by the cavalry on both sides in the 
World War. The lance has gone into the discard. In fact, it 
went into the discard before the war. The saber, carried upon 
the saddle, should be retained. YF ire-power, by use of the rifle, 
automatic rifle, machine-gun, mountain artillery, Stokes mortar 
of suitable type, and rifle grenade, should be maintained at the 
highest possible point. The cavalry rifle must be as effective as 
that of the infantry. Nothing gives men better reason for falling 
back than the knowledge that they are equipped with inferior 
weapons. The cavalry must be provided with a suitable bayonet. 
Combat regulations and formations for dismounted cavalry should 
be essentially those of the infantry. The cavalry must know how 
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to fight mounted and on foot. The late war added to, rather than 
took away from, the requirements of cavalry. It has increased 
the demand for initiative, quick decision, and bold action. 

The knowledge of horsemanship in the highest sense—how to 
take care of the horse, how to keep him in condition under hard 
service, how to get the most out of him—is as important, if not 
more important, than ever before; for, incident to demand for 
increased supply of ammunition, the load upon the horse will 
probably be heavier than before, rather than lighter. Horse 
equipment must be built with a view to maintaining the animals in 
the highest efficiency under difficult service conditions. 

The regimental and troop organizations must be adapted to 
modern conditions, augmented and added to to meet the demands 
for the employment of new arms. Mobility will be at, perhaps, 
greater premium than ever, because of the large size of modern 
armies and great distances to be covered in enveloping movements 
and in attacks upon lines of communication. Night-work and 
movements under cover of darkness must be developed to the high- 
est possible degree of efficiency. 

The possibilities of the use of cavalry on the Western Front, 
some of which were improved, and the general use of cavalry by 
both the Allies and the Central Powers on the Eastern Front and 
in the Near Eastern campaign, especially by the Germans in the 
early stages of the war and by the English in the Eastern cam- 
paign, demonstrated the tremendous possibilities of cavalry under 
dashing and intelligent leadership. 

The cavalryman must know how to use his saber. He may not 
have to use it often in shock action, but there will be many an oc- 
casion when contact between cavalry patrols will require use of 
the saber. Such occasions will also require the cavalryman to be 
familiar with the revolver or pistol. This weapon should be one 
which is thoroughly under control of the man using it and one 
which requires definite action for each discharge. 

The horse is still not only a means of transportation, but the 
principal weapon in quick shock action, and great attention must 
be paid to his breeding. He must possess a large share of the 
galloping blood. This can only come through a certain proportion 
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of thoroughbred strain. He must possess courage, conformation, 
quality, hardiness, ability to carry weight, and to go across country 
and over obstacles at good speed. Indeed, he must still be the 
horse which we have pictured as the ideal cavalry horse. 

The work of the French cavalry in the early days of the war 
and the possibilities open to the British cavalry at Cambrai, the 
work of the German cavalry against the Russians in the early days 
of the war, and the splendid and valuable service of the British 
cavalry in the Eastern campaign, all establish beyond question the 
importance of maintaining a properly organized, equipped, and 
thoroughly trained cavalry—trained for mounted and dismounted 
action. 

The possibilities and power of well-armed cavalry, as demon- 
strated by us in the Civil War, were confirmed in many campaigns 
in the World War. 

The work of cavalry officers who became great leaders in vari- 
ous armies engaged in the struggle shows that cavalry training 
carries with it a development of great qualities of leadership. 

When the entire theater of war is studied, we find nothing 
which should cause the cavalryman to feel that his arm is to sink 
back into a position of less importance in the future than it for- 
merly occupied. Indeed, the lessons of the war should give to the 
true cavalryman a vast measure of encouragement, coupled with 
a determination to develop his arm to the highest point of all- 
around efficiency. 

The principles of the military art are eternal, but the details 
as to the organization and equipment of the instrumentalities for 
carrying them out change from time to time. We still need the 
best cavalry which can be produced. 


May 26, 1920. 








Cavalry Organization 
(Contributed ) 


SoMETIMEs it is a good idea to ‘“‘start something.’’ That is 
what the writer of this article is trying to do in the present in- 


stance. 
AXIOMS 


(a) The Cavalry Division as shown by Tables of Organization 
is an absurdity. 

(6) When cavalry dismounts to fight on foot, for the time 
being it has infantry work to do. 

(c) Infantry combat formations are designed to be the best 
possible for doing infantry work. 

(d) The main difference between the combat actions in which 
infantry and dismounted cavalry are called upon to engage is 
determined by the character of the missions respectively assigned 
them. 


What is the matter with the Cavalry Division as given in Tables 
of Organization? To begin with, it is too cumbersome; in column, 
on a single road, it would require 30 miles of road space. Never- 
theless, it lacks many of the essential elements to permit of its 
operation. It has no proper system nor the necessary personnel 
for keeping its ponderous parts in touch with each other. One 
system that has been proposed for this purpose would add over 
1,000 men to the division. It has inadequate artillery for the 
number of rifles. To remedy this latter defect would add another 
1,600 men. It has no intelligence service. To remedy this would 
add, let us say, 400 more to the personnel. Evidently, the search 
for proper organization does not lead in this direction. 

Cavalry’s action depends for its value on two essential fea- 
tures—maneuvering power and the ability to drive a combat 
through quickly. It is assigned the missions that require this 
kind of action. Infantry is assigned the missions that require 
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less mobility and maneuvering power, but more tenacity—that is, 
the ability to conduct a more stubborn and continuous fight. The 
fight will be just as violent in either case, but the infantry fight 
will be of longer duration. Usually the cavalry must accomplish 
its mission quickly or not at all. 

Dismounted cavalry will have all the obstacles to overcome that 
infantry encounters, and it will need the same means for over- 
coming them. 

If the World War has demonstrated anything, it is that thick- 
ening the front line does not add power. Power is added by 
skillful use of proper formations and of the proper auxiliaries. 

All of this leads us to the conclusion that a dismounted cavalry 
combat requires for the front line exactly the formations and 
auxiliary means that are employed by infantry, but that it does 
not require the same depth of formation—that is, it will have less 


reserves. 
THEOREM 


Cavalry can employ infantry formations and means of combat 
when dismounted and still be so organized as to retain all of its 
essential cavalry features. 

The infantry platoon contains 59 men. A troop of about 90 
men would be able to dismount this number under all circum- 
stances. Preferably the command or signal, to ‘‘Fight on foot,’’ 
should mean that each odd number grabs his gun, falls off his 
horse, and takes position in combat formation in the direction 
indicated by the captain. The even numbers should each grab the 
reins of a led horse and follow the first lieutenant to a place of 
shelter. The first lieutenant should then take the necessary 
measures for the safety of the led horses (have them linked or 
otherwise controlled, post guards and observation patrols when 
the circumstances do not indicate that this is unnecessary, etc.), 
and then lead the remaining even numbers quickly back to the 
vicinity of the firing line for a troop support. When dismounting 
is more deliberate and the combat formation is assumed with more 
exactness, only slight modification of the above will be necessary. 
This may sound complex, but it is really most simple, and details 
could readily be worked out, so that a dismounted troop was the 
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exact equivalent, including special arms and apparatus, of a 
platoon of infantry, except that cavalry will not usually be called 
upon to attack dugouts, and hence will need no grenades. 

Four such troops plus a squadron headquarters could dismount 
250 men, armed and equipped to constitute a company of infantry. 
Dismounted, such a squadron needs the signal equipment of a 

-company; mounted, it will need no more, for it will then use 
mounted orderlies. It will need more intelligence personnel, for 
it will cover a much greater area when mounted. 

Up to this point there is no logical difference between the 
proper combat formation to be employed, no matter which arm is 
represented. 

A regiment of three such squadrons and its machine-gun troop 
could replace a battalion of infantry, but would have only half the 


strength in the second line; thus: 


INFANTRY CAVALRY 
Company Company Squadron Squadron 
Company Company Squadron 


Ordinarily, this regiment would be without 37-millimeter guns 
and 3-inch Stokes mortars, but their equivalent could be attached 
when required, as is done for the battalion. 

For its proper cavalry function, cavalry needs the three-unit 
system of organization; also, for its legitimate dismounted work, 
it does not need so great a strength of reserves as does infantry. 
So far, the organization proposed has not had to compromise in 
either respect. In the next step a compromise will have to be 
effected, but it is a logical one, in view of all of the essential 
features of the case. 

A brigade acting alone needs three regiments for proper organ- 
ization. On the other hand, it is the least likely of all the cavalry 
units to be acting alone; for, a mission that a regiment cannot 
accomplish will usually require the employment of the auxiliary 
arms which are part of a division. From any division, therefore, 
we may, by detaching some parts, obtain the equivalent of a three- 
regiment brigade, with the necessary auxiliaries attached, or the 
division may be split into two such forces. 
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Reasonably, then, the brigade is the place to depart from the 
three-unit system. Adherence to it is unnecessary, as has been 
shown; and, besides, it will result in making a division an un- 
wieldly mass, far too cumbersome for the activities required of a 
cavalry division. So, for experiment, let us take the two-regi- 
ment brigade. 

The task assigned an infantry unit larger than the battalion 
regulates the length of front assigned it. By assigning the dis- 
mounted cavalry brigade a shorter front than that assigned a 
regiment of infantry, in cases where unusually energetic action 
is desired, but otherwise treating it as a regiment of infantry, we 
get plenty of power in the action where extreme power is needed, 
as at a point selected for a penetration of the hostile line, and 
regiments may be deployed in three lines on a one-squadron (com- 
pany) front. In emergencies, when dismounted cavalry is re- 
quired to actually relieve infantry, this brigade could accomplish 
the mission, but it could not continue the combat for the same 
length of time as could a regiment of infantry. 

The 37-millimeter and the 3-inch Stokes mortar pertain to the 
infantry regiment. It is probable that the Ordnance Department 
will soon present us with a single weapon to replace both. That 
weapon should pertain to the cavalry brigade. For use with 
cavalry, it should be capable of being packed. In the final sum- 
mary at the close of this article we will add five officers and 150 
men to the brigade as an estimated quota for this weapon. The 
brigade needs no machine-gun troop, as each regiment is supplied 
with one. 

A cavalry division of three such brigades and its auxiliary 
arms and services can replace an infantry brigade and function 
in exactly the same manner that the latter does when supported 
by a_regiment of light artillery. The only difference would be 

that three cavalry brigades would be assigned the front occupied 
by two infantry regiments, in cases when the necessity for so muck 
reserve strength was apparent. When, however, such was the - 
case, the led horses would be likely to be so far to the rear that they 
would be guarded by the location of other troops and a large 
proportion of the horse-holders could be sent forward and utilized 
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As may be readily seen, no attempt has been made to finish the 
detailed organization. It is hardly worth while for a discussion, 
so long as the principles are clearly brought out. 


RESUME 


Officers Soldiers Animals 
oD iia eeaaaes seeess 3 90 92 
A (suggested) squadron—four troops ...... 15 365 379 
A (suggested) regiment—three squadrons 
and machine-guns ............... 64 1,551 1,884 
A (suggested) brigade—two regiments and 
accompanying gums ............. 138 3,274 3,980 
The suggested division: 
PCIE 5.25.0 6 ke eae ce esses 414 9,822 11,940 
One regiment horse artillery....... 69 1,561 1,845 
One battalion engineers, mounted.. 18 411 503 
Trains and military police......... 14 255 107 
One field signal battalion (when 
ee 15 473 
Division headquarters and head- 
quarters troop .......... 50 238 164 
Division machine-gun battalion 
(when motor) .......... 18 419 
Add for necessary intelligence per- 
sonnel and additional 
agents of communication 
and information on motor 
SE Ee ika begs s xen os 25 425 400 
Total for the division......... 623 13,604 14,959 


It may be objected that the proposed organization gives a 
cavalry division that is too large. This is true, according to all 
precedents and to the views of all European authorities. Never- 
theless, it is less than half the strength of the Tables of Organiza- 
tion, Cavalry Division, if the latter had the absolutely necessary 
auxiliary personnel added to it. I believe it is a workable organ- 
ization, in the form proposed. 

It will be noted that under some circumstances a proposed 
motorization of part of the auxiliaries is indicated. The theater 
of operations will always determine the extent to which motoriza- 
tion is practicable. Proposals to motorize can be greatly overdone, 
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when it is considered that conditions in France are never likely to 
be duplicated in our experience. In some theaters of operation 
tractor artillery might well be used with the cavalry division; in 
others mountain artillery on pack-mules would be what was 
wanted. In no case would the 6-inch howitzer be required for a 
cavalry division, for this weapon is for use against an enemy who 
is well dug in. On the few occasions when cavalry will meet such 
conditions, it will be possible to attach the necessary howitzers. 
Air service will always operate in close co-operation with the 
cavalry division, but it may well be attached when needed, so it 
does not necessarily appear as a component part of the division. 
Have I started something ? 
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Fort Riley Notes 


THE CAVALRY BOARD 


AFTER remaining dormant throughout the period of the World 
War, the Cavalry Board has been revived and its scope extended, 
through the operation of the provisions of Changes 22, Compila- 
tion of Orders. 

Summarized, these provisions contemplate that the Cavalry 
Board shall be permanently stationed at Fort Riley, Kansas, and 
shall be composed of the Commandant and the Assistant Com- 
mandant of the Cavalry School, together with three other officers 
designated by the War Department, and drawn as far as prac- 
ticable from officers assigned to organizations stationed at Fort 
Riley. The board operates under the direction of the War De- 
partment, but all communications to and from the board will be 
sent through the Commandant, the Cavalry School. The purpose 
of the board is to consider such subjects pertaining to cavalry as 
may be referred to it by the War Department, and to originate 
and submit to the War Department recommendations looking to 
the improvement of the cavalry service. 

The members of the Cavalry Board as constituted at present 
were detailed on January 12, 1920, and consist of the following 
officers: 

Colonel George H. Cameron, Cavalry (the Commandant, 
the Cavalry School). 

Colonel John S. Winn, 2d Cavalry (commanding regiment). 

Colonel Edwin B. Winans, Cavalry. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Hamilton S. Hawkins, Cavalry (the 
Assistant Commandant, the Cavalry School). 


Captain John B. Johnson, 2d Cavalry, recorder. 
Liaison is maintained with the various bureaus and staff de- 
partments through Captain George B. Hunter, cavalry, the repre- 
sentative of the board in Washington. 
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FORT RILEY NOTES 


The board first convened on January 19 and decided to hold 
regular biweekly sessions and such additional sessions as the press- 
ure of work might necessitate. 

Shortly after this initial meeting the specially detailed In- 
fantry and Cavalry Board (since dissolved) visited Fort Riley 
for a week. A series of joint conferences was held with the Cav- 
alry Board, as well as about fifteen of the senior cavalry officers 
stationed at Fort Riley, several of whom are instructors at the 
Cavalry School. At these conferences the modifications and 
changes of cavalry equipment indicated by the experiences of the 
World War were discussed in detail. The Infantry and Cavalry 
Board has since submitted its very carefully prepared and val- 
uable report to the War Department. 

With the departure of the above-mentioned board, the Cavalry 
Board resumed its own work. In general, this fell naturally into 
the following four broad divisions: Organization, equipment, 
training, and miscellaneous matters looking to the improvement 
of the cavalry service. 

The problem of cavalry organization was referred to the board 


_in March, in anticipation of pending legislation, and a careful 


study is practically completed. The detailed proceedings of the 
Cavalry Board, A. E. F., and of the Superior Board, A. E. F., 
with their thorough reports on the employment of foreign cavalry 
throughout the World War, form the basis of proposed tables of 
organization. 

Probably half of the work of the board has to do with the de- 
velopment and test of equipment. In January five sets of officers’ 
and twenty sets of enlisted men’s model 1917 cavalry equipment 
were received. These had been given prior field test on the border 
by the 5th and 17th Cavalry, and after resulting modification were 
referred to the Cavalry Board for final test and recommendation. 
Additional equipment since referred for test includes such items 
as the Phillips pack-saddle, the Simons pack-saddle, steel helmets, 
the Keesler combat wagon, caliber .22 automatic pistols for gallery 
practice, caliber .45 automatic pistols modified to fire blank am- 
munition, rifle stocks, polo bridles, leather leggins, campaign hats, 


the Thomas pack cooking outfit, tent pins (the invention of Cor- 
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poral Marks Jedlinskin) and leather dressing. These serve to 
give a fair idea of the variety of articles received. 

Under training, the board has completed an outline of the 
modification of the Cavalry Drill Regulations rendered necessary 
by changes of organization and by the addition of automatic arms 
in the troop. 

A new pamphlet, ‘‘ Pistol Marksmanship,”’ is nearing comple- 
tion, designed to replace those chapters of the ‘‘Small Arms Firing 
Manual”’ bearing on pistol firing. This is the joint work of the 
Cavalry Board and the Infantry Board. Major Alexander J. 
McNab, Infantry, ordered here from Camp Benning, personally 
submitted that portion bearing on dismounted firing; the text on 
mounted firing will be completed after the conclusion of tests now 
being conducted with the student officers in the basic course. 

A careful study has been made of the tactical réle of modern 
cavalry. 

In such matters as are outlined above and in all matters looking 
to the improvement of the cavalry, the Cavalry Board wishes to 
make known its desire to receive help from any source. It asks 
for and will appreciate suggestions and ideas, and assures those 
co-operating that every communication will receive thoughtful 
consideration. JouN B. Jonson, 

Captain, 2d Cavalry, Recorder. 


THE OLYMPIC TRYOUT 


AS INDICATED in letter from the Adjutant General of the Army, 
January 6, 1920, to commanding officers of all mounted commands 
and as explained in Circular 102, W. D., March 11, 1920, the fol- 
lowing named officers are now at the Cavalry School seine 
for places on the Olympic Riding Team: 

Captain B. T. Merchant, Cavalry, Captain K. C. Greenwald, Field 


Captain I. 8. Martin, Cavalry, Artillery, 

Captain J. A. Barry, Cavalry, Captain Herman Kobbe, 13th Cavalry, 
Captain W. W. West, Cavalry, Captain E. W. Taulbee, Cavalry, 
Captain Sloan Doak, Cavalry, Captain H. D. Chamberlin, Cavalry, 
Captain J. K. Brown, Cavalry, Captain De F. W. Morton, Cavalry, 


Captain V. P. Erwin, Field Artillery, Captain D. 0. Nelson, Cavalry. 
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Captain Merchant was selected as trainer, his duties being out- 
lined by the War Department as ‘‘the collection and selection and 


training of suitable horses for mounted contests’’ and ‘‘the charge . 


of the early training of army teams up to the time that the final] 
composition of the team is reasonably assured.’’ . 

The greatest difficulty experienced by army teams in the past 
has been to obtain suitable horses; hence there has been adopted 
the policy of ‘‘collection and selection.”?’ By gradual accumula- 
tions there will be assembled at the Cavalry School a group of 
horses not only capable of competing with those of foreign armies, 
but continually trained and kept in condition for that purpose. 

In 1919 at the Interallied Games in Paris, the American team, 
with but little time for preparation and mounted on animals col- 
lected from all parts of the A. E. F'., made a splendid showing, 
despite the difficulties under which it labored. The horses used 
by that team were sent back to the United States as a first step 
toward the policy of collecting. 

As the school was closed during the war, no new horses were 
developed here; also it has been necessary to get rid of a large 
number of our horses, due to advanced age. Five selected horses 
from the Southern Department will arrive in a few days. Of the 

twenty-five animals now competing, twenty were sent back from 
France; not more than eight are consistently good performers for 
the Olympics. 

If there were available a large number of equally good horses, 
the selection of a team would be a comparatively simple problem. 
An indifferent rider on a good horse will sometimes win, as will 
also a good rider on an indifferent horse. Even a good rider on a 
good horse will not always win, for the best of horses will oc- 
casionally make a costly mistake. 

For these reasons it was considered neither advisable nor fair 
to specify that we would have a two days’ test over the jumping 
course, and that the officers who scored highest would be selected 
for the team. It was decided that the committee, consisting of the 
Commandant, the Assistant Commandant, the director of horse- 
manship, and the trainer, would observe the daily work of the 
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various competitors and select the team as a result of this daily 
observation. 

Horses have been tentatively assigned to riders, so that each 
competitor has one good horse and one still undeveloped. 

The horses from abroad reached here March 25 and systematic 
work was begun on March 29. The horses had not been worked 
since July, 1919, when they were turned in to quarantine in France. 
Naturally, some little time was necessary to condition them enough 
to do any jumping whatever. 

Jumping was begun on April 23. A large jumping pen was 
constructed on Republican Flats, in the immediate vicinity of the 
jumping course, and the system followed has been, roughly, as 
follows: The horse jumps at liberty in the pen, the barrier being 
arranged to resemble a particular obstacle on the course. He is 
then taken to the jumping course and jumped through a chute, at 
liberty, over the obstacle itself. If he does it well, he is then rid- 
den over the obstacle several times; the process is repeated with 
other obstacles. These steps, of course, are not all carried out in 
one day. Up to the present date, all schooling over obstacles has 
been done with wings and at reduced heights. 

The accompanying photographs were made, not with the idea 
of showing performance, but; rather to give readers of the JoURNAL 
a glimpse of the horses that will compete this year. Eight officers 
and their mounts, selected at Fort Riley, will be sent to join the 
American forces in Germany, where there will be further competi- 
tion. Several American officers are known to be in training at 
Coblentz. 

B. T. MercHant, 
Captain, Cavalry, Trainer. 





Trend of Thought in French Military Circles 


THE CAVALRY 


Translated from the French 
BY 


Captain HARRY L. HODGES, General Staff Corps 


[ Eprror’s Note.—The translation which follows is an extract from a conference 
given at one of the military schools in France, and represents the trend of the best 
French thought on the subject of cavalry. It is of interest to our cavalry, as show- 
ing that the foreign cavalry is learning what we learned in 1861-1865, and that it is 
gradually adopting the theory of cavalry employment developed in the Civil War. 
With an impending reorganization of our arm about to take place, it is of especial 
interest, since we must study the practical application of the theory which we have 
called our own for so Jong. ] 


As is natural, our cavalry was in 1914, still more than our in- 
fantry, embued with the idea that movement and shock were the 
decisive actions of battle. It is with this thought that it under- 
took its double task—its missions of reconnaissance, of security, 
and of combat. It found before it a cavalry refusing all mounted 
collision and making systematic use of fire action (combat on foot 
or supported by advance elements of infantry). 

It is true that by this play the German cavalry lost all offensive 
power ; hence the complete overthrow of his cavalry divisions dur- 
ing our retreat to the Marne and even during ‘‘the race to the sea”’ ; 
but, on the contrary, our cavalry encountered immediately extreme 
difficulty in grappling in conflict, being able to lay hold only of 
indefinite outlines. It saw itself paralleled in ‘its work of investi- 
gation by aviation, which is able to reconnoiter from above. On 
the other hand, engaged upon the front of battle, either to cover or 
prolong a flank, or to close a breach, it learned immediately the 
violence of long dismounted combats for which its larger units 
were prepared neither tactically nor organically. 

A change then took place the steps of which may be summarized 
as follows: 

1st phase: The divisions of cavalry increased the number of 


their combatants on foot, which, until that time, had been repre- 
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sented only by the cyclist groups. At the very first, a few chiefs 
took the initiative of forming foot units with the troopers who were 
temporarily dismounted ; then this measure became general by the 
creation in each regiment of the 5th (foot) squadron; finally the 
joining in a tactical group of the foot squadrons of each division 
of cavalry, giving birth to the ‘‘Groupe leger,’’ a veritable bat- 
talion of reserves equipped with a platoon of machine-guns (Au- 
gust, 1915). Paralleling this, the armament and equipment were 
adapted to the exigencies of the service of the cavalry in the 
trenches. 

2d phase: The tendency to form specialists in fighting on foot 
distinct from the combatants on horseback took definite shape in 
the form of the reduction of the effectives that the cavalry placed 
at the assistance of the artillery (men and horses). Some divi- 
sions of cavalry were dissolved. Six regiments of cuirassiers were 
dismounted: and served with the ‘‘light groups,’’ previously 
created, to form foot regiments after the model of infantry regi- 
ments. A foot regiment as an organic support was attached to 
each division of cavalry, the divisions of cavalry consisting hence- 
forth of three mounted brigades, one foot regiment, one cyclist 
group, three horse batteries, and two groups of automatic guns. 

3d phase: Finally, in December, 1916, there came into use a 
truly new principle, which caused the modeling of an organiza- 
tion, and instructions for all cavalry to practice combat dis- 
mounted, considered as the normal method of combat of that arm. 
The steps of the change were marked by four documents: Instruc- 
tions of the 8th of December, 1916, upon the use of cavalry in 
battle, and the order of the 10th of December, 1916, modifying the 
tactical organization of the squadron (reduction to three platoons 
having each approximately the combatant strength and specialists 
of the section of infantry). Note of July 10, 1917, which estab- 
lished the squadron with four platoons, while increasing its 
strength.* Note of November 27, 1917, which gives to the squad- 
ron such a formation that henceforth the cavalry will be able to 
put on foot units of combat identical with those of infantry. 


*This measure was based upon two reasons: ist. Lack of flexibility in the squadron 
of three platoons. 2d. Insufficiency of total effective strength (140 men) to the exigencies 
for the formation of specialists. 128 
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Besides the fire strength of the large units of cavalry being 
considered insufficient, the General-in-Chief caused to be estab- 
lished at the end of 1917 a program which provided for the division 
of cavalry reinforcements by a cyclist group, by sections of regi- 
mental machine-guns, by A. M., A. C.’s,* and by horse artillery ; for 
the corps of cavalry the creation of corps artillery. 

At the beginning of 1918 the six foot regiments of the six di- 
visions of cavalry then existing were grouped by threes in order 
to form two divisions of foot cavalry (D. C. P.). We had then 
two cavalry corps formed respectively of three divisions of cavalry 
(D. C.) and of a division of cavalry on foot (D. C. P.), each capa- 
ble in consequence of dismounting a force equivalent to two divi- 
sions of infantry. It was the assimilation of the cavalry corps to 
the army corps. 

A few words upon the question, often violently disputed, of the 
possibility of the use of the large units of cavalry (cavalry divi- 
sions and cavalry corps). It is necessary to start this discussion 
by recalling that .a cavalry division is able to put in line only a 
number of foot soldiers equivalent to a regiment of infantry and 
in the space that a mounted cavalry division occupies in extent. 
Concerning the use of the cavalry division and cavalry corps in 
the battle of 1918, these large units were a very precious mass for 
strategic maneuver in the defensive phase of the battle. The 
armistice intervened too soon to have been able to use them in the 
offensive phase against an adversary who had reached the limit of 
resistance and was ripe for rout. 

It has been desirable to consider these successive transforma- 
tions in the small and large units of cavalry as a consequence of a 
fatal law which led that arm to the form and to the activity of a 
simple mounted infantry. This conception is in error; rapidity 
and mobility remain the distinctive qualities and the ‘‘raison 
d’étre’’ of the cavalry. What it is necessary to have are units of 
cavalry having on foot a power of fire very nearly equal, man for 
man, to that of the infantry and endowed with those qualities of 
dash and flexibility when mounted that it has had in the past. 





*Auto-mitrailleuses, auto-cannon. 
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It will be understood better when we have defined the character- 
istics and examined the actual capacity of its parallel arm, the 


viation. i 
aviatio AERONAUTICS 


The War of 1914-1918 has made of aéronautics an ‘‘arm’’ of 
the service—that is to say, a force whose intervention in battle 
may be an element indispensable to success, and whose use (tech- 
nical, tactical) can be made to conform to certain rules. 

This is evidently a consequence of the fact that aviation 
maneuvers and operates in the ‘‘three dimensions.’’ But this 
accession of aéronautics to the dignity of an arm certainly cannot 
be accomplished if the aéroplane remains a simple vehicle in tbe 
place of becoming, at the same time, an auxiliary and an instru- 
ment of the fire fight. 

The réle of aviation is double—missions of information and 
liaison and missions of combat. 

Information, Liaison.—During the first operations of the cam- 
paign, conforming to peace-time ideas, aviation was employed only 
in strategic reconnaissance. It was a question, above all, of watch- 
ing the ‘‘mobility’”’ of the enemy. 

In proportion as the front became stabilized and its task was 
increased, it was necessary to watch the activity of the enemy, 
either in position or in movement. The work of strategic recon- 
naissance losing immediate interest, aviation found its work in- 
creased by that, always more intense, of tactical observation. 
Hence follow the recourse to aérial photography and the establish- 
ment of numerous observation units operating, first, for the as- 
sistance of the command (reconnaissance, mission of liaison), and, 
second and above all, for the artillery (mission of fire).* 

Combat.—The missions of combat aviation are of two kinds— 
aérial and the attack of objectives on the ground. 

(a) An aérial combat has for its object the mastery of the air. 
It becomes necessary from the moment when each of the opposing 
forces of aviation has to protect its work of observation. 


*Note at the armistice, November, 1918, there were 100 observation machines for 75 


combat and bombardment machines. 
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The pursuit, born thus in 1915 under the form of single com- 
bats, developed from the beginning of 1916 (in Verdun, in Feb- 
ruary ) into the tactics of the offensive by groups operating under 
the same command ; it became during the battle of the Somme (July 
and October, 1916) one of the principal factors of our success by 
permitting our observation squadrons to work in all security with 
the artillery and with the infantry. The methods of execution of 
its missions of fire and of liaison reached, in the course of this 
battle, a high degree of flexibility and precision. In 1917 the 
lesson of the Somme was not lost sight of by the Germans. Our 
aviation groups, although reinforced and given strong and rapid 
apparatus, hurled themselves upon a hostile aviation, ardent, well 
equipped. Thus, 1918 is marked not only by a simple increase of 
our means of pursuit, but also by a tactical organization which 
guaranteed their action in mass leading to the formation of the 
aérial divisions. 

1914.—(b) The attack of objectives on the ground took a con- 
tinually increasing breadth from 1914 to 1918, as had aérial com- 
bat, but with less of continuity in its development, such as the 
beginning of day bombardment, the dropping of steel arrows, ete. 

1915.—Day bombardment intensified in two forms—action in 
battle in connection with the other arms (projectiles of 90-155, 
without precision and without efficiency) and grand aérial raids 
on enemy territory. . 

The success of two large expeditions upon Ludwigshafen and 
Carlsruhe taught us to devote powerful means to these raids. The 
enemy countered by the pursuit and inflicted upon us costly checks 
(example, Sarreburck), so that the year 1915 finished with a 
dearth of day bombardment. 

1916.—Beginning of night bombardment, which revealed to us 
the importance of night reconnaissance in order to learn the indi- 
cations of the activity of the enemy. 

1917.—Methodical development of night bombardment and the 
reappearance of day bombardment executed by Bréguet machines 
under the protection of pursuit groups. 

1918.—Large raids were abandoned for moral, political, and 
tactical reasons; direct intervention in battle becomes the regular 
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thing (intensive use of the machine-gun in phases of operations— 
that is to say, in the crises). Asa result, while in January we had 
six bombardment groups, at the armistice we had ten groups. 
The action in mass of these groups was assured at first by the 
division into squadrons; then by incorporation into an aérial di- 
vision. 

(c) The Aérial Division was created the 15th of May, 1918, by 
the union of two mixed groups (comprising pursuit and bombard- 
ment—a total of 600 flying machines, of which 370 were pursuit 
and 230 were bombardment). This creation answered at first the 
primordial necessity of defensive combat; then followed its use in 
reserve; finally, it guaranteed the concentration of efforts and the 
effect of surprise to the different phases of the strategic offensive. 
The importance of the equipment of the front with aviation fields 
became evident. 

This survey of the development of aviation may be summarized 
in the following words: 

Used at first exclusively by the command in strategic and tacti- 
cal observation, the flying-machine was soon utilized for assistance 
in producing fire effect and began its observation for the artillery. 
As it maneuvered in the ‘‘three dimensions’’ and its radius of 
action continued to increase, it was able to escape, in a certain 
measure, the blows coming from the earth and to see those objects 
which escaped (on account of distance and other causes) the fire 
of artillery and of infantry. It armed itself then to fight its fel- 
low-creatures in the air in order to prolong upon the objectives on 
the ground the action of the fire of the infantry and of artillery. 

Thus its development is intimately tied to the problem of the 
use of fire. Certainly it has not reached its limit, and one can 
foresee a future in which the technical development in our aviation 
will transform profoundly the conditions of the fire fight. 

But it must not be forgotten that the use of aviation in battle, 
at this time, is limited, above all, by the double necessity, first, of 
navigation while orienting itself upon the ground; second, of land- 
ing upon terrain especially prepared. Hence follows intermittent 
liberty of action (that is to say, subject to atmospheric conditions) 
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and lack of mobility (the use in mass is subordinated to the exist- 
ence of and to the installation of landing grounds). 

Aviation consequently is not ready to supplant either cavalry 
or artillery, the latter in the use of fire and the former in the mis- fl 
sion of reconnaissance and of liaison. 
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The Essentials of Cavalry Training 


BY 


Colonel R. J. FLEMING, Cavalry 


THE TRAINING discussed in this article applies only to the man 
in ranks, the training for officers, non-commissioned officers and 
selected privates not being considered except incidentally. 

The statement has been frequently made that our ideas on the 
proper training for cavalry are the best in the world, and we pat 
ourselves on the back every time we read that other nations are 
adopting American ideas on this subject. But, as a matter of 
fact, have we actually trained in times of peace for the part we 
would probably play in times of war? Has our cavalry been 
properly trained to fight dismounted, supposedly the distinctive 
feature of American training? As a rule, our ideas as to the 
proper training of cavalry have been sound. It is when we come 
to our actual training, as usually conducted in the past, that we 
find that we have not practiced what we preached. 

As individuals, we have been able to show good progress in the 
matter of target practice, but as to collective fire, as part of a team, 
we did not know the game. It may safely be said, without fear of 
contradiction, that in the average regiment of cavalry, 75 per cent 
of the training was in mounted work, and that of the 25 per cent 
devoted to dismounted work practically none of it was of any par- 
ticular value, generally speaking. Officers and enlisted men had 
no knowledge of their particular duties, of the necessary team- 
work. Consequently the exercises usually consisted in getting off 
our horses and advancing against a position without any particu- 
lar knowledge or orders as to target designation, distribution, 
range, rate of fire, or of the many other details necessary if we 
were to derive any benefit from the exercise. 

It may also be safely said that in actual warfare the opportuni- 
ties for mounted combat as compared to dismounted will be less 
than 1to3. Hence, if this statement is approximately correct, we 
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have been devoting 75 per cent of our time to instruction that may 
be of benefit in less than 25 per cent of our opportunities. 

There was a certain amount of benefit derived from our 
mounted drills, in that they tended to condition our animals; and 
any training that does that is beneficial, even though the purpose 
of the training was not to condition our animals, but to perfect the 
organization in a multiplicity of formations and drill movements, 
only a small part of which had any practical value. 

Now, if the principal use of the horse is for transport, and if 
most of our fighting is to be dismounted, then we ought to put dis- 
mounted work first in the order of our training, always assuming 
that our mounts are given sufficient work and training to keep 
them in the best of condition. 

The Cavalry Drill Regulations state: ‘‘The fire fight for dis- 
mounted cavalry acting alone, as distinguished from that in which 
they participate with other arms, frequently presents points of 
difference that demand consideration.’’ Also, ‘‘Occasions will 
arise, however, when dismounted cavalry, either acting alone or in 
conjunction with other arms, will have to drive home a determined 
attack. In such cases the principles and methods governing the 
employment of fire action by infantry must control.’’ Granted. 
But the mechanics of dismounted work, the team-work, is the same, 
whether we engage in a normal cavalry attack with most of our 
men in the firing line for a quick decision, or whether we under- 
take with large supports and reserves to drive home a determined 
attack; and the only way we can learn the team-work is by adapt- 
ing the methods used in the infantry to our cavalry organization, 
specifying the duties of every man (team-work), and then con- 
stant practice. If infantry must practice constantly the methods 
of dismounted attack, then cavalry must do the same; for efficiency 
can come only as a result of practice. In proportion to numbers 
engaged, cavalry should be as efficient in the dismounted attack as 
is infantry, and the only way cavalry can learn these duties is by 
constant, intelligent practice. And such practice in the dis- 
mounted attack has been lacking in the majority of our cavalry 
regiments. 
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Our present Drill Regulations were issued to the service in the 
spring of 1916, and the six regiments of cavalry at El Paso were 
busy from February to May of that year in learning them. No 
time was devoted to dismounted combat work, to teach team-work 
in the attack, nor did the new regulations go into any details as to 
how this would be done with the new organization. The cavalry 
regiments that had been in Mexico had been taught something of 
the fundamentals of musketry, but it is not believed that the other 
regiments had had any instruction along these lines. 

The writer had no experience with the cavalry from May, 1917, 
to February, 1920. During this time ‘‘Musketry, 1917’? (Docu- 
ment 631) was issued to the service, but naturally it was written 
for the infantry organization. 

On joining his present station, in February, 1920, the writer 
found that no attempt was being made to learn and apply the prin- 
ciples contained in musketry. Very few of the junior officers had 
any knowledge of the subject, and the seniors had book knowledge 
only, no practical exercises having ever been attempted. The 
great majority of the enlisted personnel had absolutely no knowl- 
edge of the subject. ; 

The statement that ‘‘constant, intelligent practice in dis- 
mounted work had been lacking in the majority of our cavalry 
regiments’’ is, therefore, true as far as concerns those regiments 
personally observed by the writer, and is believed to be true of the 
cavalry in general. 

Believing, as he did, in the value of this training as compared 
to that usually given at the average post, the writer made an effort 
to adapt the instruction contained in ‘‘Musketry, 1917’ to our 
present cavalry organization. Only a few changes were necessary 
to make this manual and the Drill Regulations agree, and these 
tentative changes have been authorized within the regiment until 
such time as a regular revision of our Drill Regulations is author- 
ized. It is believed that such a revision is necessary in the direc- 
tion of simplicity, elimination of unnecessary movements and ex- 
planations, and the inclusion of other necessary instructions, 
especially those relating to dismounted combat. Also, it ought to 


be possible to prepare a drill book in which the ‘‘meat”’ of nearly 
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every paragraph is not found in some other paragraph. And 
while our drill book is being revised, why not have a board from 
all arms get together and agree upon all those commands, forma- 
tions, signals, etc., which could be made the same in all branches 
of the service? 

Recent orders from the War Department require three hours 
daily instruction in vocational training; also, one-year enlistments 
have been authorized to a certain extent during the past two years, 
and it may happen that the number of such enlistments may be 
increased. Under such conditions the question of the amount of 
time we will be able to devote to purely military training becomes 
important. It is easily seen that we will not be able to find time 
to devote to much of the instruction heretofore considered neces- 
sary, but must confine ourselves to the essentials. It is up to us, 
therefore, to decide upon what constitutes the essentials of a cav- 
alry soldier’s training, upon the order of importance of the various 
subjects to be taught, upon what a soldier should be proficient in 
at the end of three, six, or nine months or other period of training, 
and then arrange our schedules accordingly. 

With a proper system of individual rating cards and a proper 
system of inspections, both by the post or other immediate com- 
mander, and by inspectors from higher headquarters, the above 
will give us a better line on the state of training of our men than 
we have ever had in the past. 

The essentials discussed in the article are those considered 
necessary for the ordinary enlisted man. The training for officers, 
non-commissioned officers, selected privates, and specialists is con- 
sidered only incidentally. While such training is of great im- 
portance, it is what we have been able to get across to the man in 
ranks that is going to win battles, especially in dismounted com- 
bat. If we have employed most of our time in drilling in the usual 
mounted movements, as prescribed in the Cavalry Drill Regula- 
tions, and neglected combat exercises dismounted, then war will 
find us unprepared; for men cannot learn these duties, the neces- 
sary team-work, from a few perfunctory exercises, but must 
learn them from frequent practice. Neither can officers and non- 
commissioned officers expect to know these duties by learning them 
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only from a book. They must have as much actual practice as the 
man in ranks. 

The following list of essentials in the order of importance is 
submitted for consideration: 

(1) Care of the man—developing him physically, teaching him 
how to keep himself in good physical condition under all circum- 
stances. Includes instruction in hygiene and personal cleanliness, 
first aid, cooking, camping, ete. 

(2) Care of the horse—training in how to get the most out of 
his mount under all conditions; how to keep his mount in the best 
of condition. Includes thorough instruction in grooming, feeding, 
watering, shoeing, conditioning, and all measures tending to in- 
crease the animal’s endurance; also includes sufficient knowledge 
of equitation to be able to ride the animal under march conditions 
at the various gaits, so as to get the most out of him, and to be able 
to execute the few movements necessary in the various forms of 
approach to the attack. It does not include many of the refine- 
ments of training in equitation now found in our Drill Regula- 
tions. 

(3) Training in the use of the rifle, individually (target prac- 
tice) and collectively (team-work, combat exercises, musketry). 

For the cavalry soldier the three essentials just mentioned 
should be bracketed as equal in importance. For the infantry 
soldier Nos. 1 and 3 constitute the essentials, and the addition of 
No. 2 adds a knowledge of the horse and his care, and the three 
constitute the essential knowledge required by the cavalry soldier 
to make him efficient in dismounted combat. 

With the three essentials mentioned should be bracketed a 
knowledge of scouting and patrolling, security and information, 
on the part of the officers, non-commissioned officers, and certain 
selected men. 

(4) Training in the use of the pistol, mounted and dismounted. 
This involves additional training of the horse to fit him to take 
part in the mounted pistol fight. This includes ability to ride a 
horse across country at all gaits and to take such obstacles as are 
ordinarily met with. 
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(5) Training in scouting and patrolling, security and infor- 
mation, for the men in ranks. The training in these duties has 
usually been of very little value. Many text books give in detail 
what subjects should be taught, but none of those usually consulted 
by the average officer give in detail just how to teach these sub- 
jects. Suitable exercises are not given. Many pamphlets have 
been published by various headquarters, regimental or other, but 
no authorized text book, so far as known, has been published by 
the War Department. 

It will be noted that up to this point there has been no par- 
ticular horse-training required, other than ability to handle the 
horse at a walk, trot, and gallop; to take ordinary obstacles, etc. ; 
but great stress has been laid on training to increase the endurance 
of the animal. 

(6) Training in mounted drill up to and including the troop. 
(Remember, we are considering the essentials only for the men in 
ranks.) This will require a certain additional amount of horse- 
training. 

(7) Use of the saber, mounted. This requires certain addi- 
tional training of the horse. 

Now, if we find time, we can train in all the subjects mentioned. 
If we do not find time, we should commence with the most im- 
portant and learn them thoroughly, practice in the least important 
being confined to a few exercises. A man is a good cavalry sol- 
dier who has learned the first four. This knowledge, combined 
with a knowledge of scouting and patrolling on the part of certain 
selected men, will enable any cavalry to do what is required of it 
in a campaign; yet, in the experience of the writer, more time has 
been devoted to No. 6 and similar drills of the squadron and regi- 
ment than has been devoted to all the others combined. 

The statement will probably be made that such training will 
make mounted infantrymen only. Well, let us suppose that it 
does. Any organization of cavalry that has fought as well dis- 
mounted as the best infantry should feel complimented by being 
referred to as mounted infantry; and, making due allowance for 
decreased strength on the firing line, no less should be expected 


from our cavalry. 
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We will in the near future receive a new manual on target 
practice and combat-firing. The manual on target practice has 
been noted, is along correct lines, and cannot fail to produce re- 
sults, but, as explained by Major McNab in his article in the 
Infantry Journal, it will require a lot of hard work. So much the 
better. Now, if officers are judged and graded by results, we may 
get away from the old idea of a perfunctory target season, where 
the main idea seemed to be to get through as soon as possible. 
The writer has yet to learn of an officer being called to account for 
poor shooting by his organization. 

The new manuals should provide for a certain amount of tar- 
get practice and combat-firing throughout the year, and not con- 
fine such practice to the target season only. With combat-firing 
should be practiced all the principles enunciated in musketry. 
How often did we practice estimating the range in the old army? 
About once a year, generally when we could spare a few moments 
on the range. Unless we conclude that any preliminary practice 
in range estimation is worthless, we ought to devote a certain 
amount of time to it throughout the entire year. And the same 
with the other instructions contained in musketry. The only way 
to learn is to practice; book knowledge will not do. 

Durirg six months in 1916 the writer commanded three troops 
of the 10th Cavalry at Ojo Federico, in Mexico. The pampalets 
on musketry from the school of fire were being received during 
this time and combat exercises were held two to three times per 
week. The terrain was favorable, as we could fire in any direc- 
tion almost as soon as we left camp. The exercises were con- 
ducted according to the instructions contained in the musketry 
pamphlets, special attention being paid to the duties of each officer 
and enlisted man. As the ammunition allowance was not suf- 
ficient to permit firing with ball cartridges at every range, the 
director would announce at one of the halts, after fire orders had 
been given, that 5, 10, ete., ball cartridges would be fied. The 
particular halt at which these orders would be given would not be 
known to the troops in advance, and no additional fire orders 
would be permitted after orders to fire ball cartridges had been 
given. The result of the firing indicated the correctness of the 
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range estimation, target designation, and distribution of fire. The 
fact that at some particular range ball cartridges would be used 
added the interest necessary to prevent the exercises from becom- 
ing merely perfunctory. And yet, after six months of such exer- 
cises, it may as well be admitted that both officers and enlisted men 
were just about commencing to learn their duties. New questions 
were constantly arising, brought out by actual practice, and which 
could not have been foreseen from a study of the pamphlets. 
Therefore the repetition in this article of the necessity for con- 
stant, intelligent practice in combat exercises, if we expect to be- 
come efficient. 

It is not intended to give the impression in this article that 
horse-training is of no particular value. Anything that increases 
the interest of officer and enlisted man in his mount is of value, 
and a well trained animal certainly adds to the pleasure of his 
rider; but it is believed that our cavalry would be more efficient 
today if much of the time devoted to training of the horse and to 
mounted drills had been devoted to practice in combat exercises. 
The knowledge of equitation acquired by cavalry officers at the 
mounted service school is of value, but too much time must not be 
devoted to the training of the men and animals until the essentials 
are thoroughly learned. 

According to reports, the reservation at Camp Bennings is 
ideal for the practice of combat exercises of every kind. It is 
doubtful if the reservation at Fort Riley is equally favorable or if 
combat exercises with ball ammunition can be held except in cer- 
tain restricted localities. The ideal arrangement would be to 
have cavalrymen go to Bennings for training in dismounted work 
and to Riley for training in mounted work. But whichever course 
is adopted, training in dismounted work should be exactly similar 
to that of infantry, making allowance for the difference in organi- 
zation. The same signals should be used and the same duties 
prescribed for similar grades and units. Regulations governing 
dismounted combat should be prepared by officers from both arms. 
Our organization should be such that the dismounted strength of 
a certain unit of cavalry should be approximately the same as a 
unit (not necessarily similar) of infantry. For example, the dis- 
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mounted war strength of a regiment of cavalry might be approxi- 
mately equal to the war strength of an infantry battalion. The 
commander of a mixed force would then have some idea of the 
relative strength of the two arms in those cases where it is neces- 
sary to use them together. 

The question of the proper armament for cavalry has received 
considerable attention of late. The writer has had no opportunity 
to test the value of the new arms and other devices used by the 
infantry in the last war, but if they were found necessary for 
infantry, then they should be adopted for cavalry. In fact, cav- 
alry should have a greater proportion of these accessories to make 
up for its decreased strength in man power. While it might be 
inadvisable and unnecessary to supply so great a proportion of 
these arms to the infantry, where the rifle and the bayonet must 
always be the chief dependence in the attack, special troops like 
the cavalry should be exceptionally well provided, in order to make 
up to some extent for the deficiencies in man power. 

The ideal cavalry would be a force well mounted and armed 
with all the weapons that modern inventions have made possible. 

The argument against the use. of these weapons is that they 
will cause a loss of mobility. This would be fatal if true, but it is 
not true, or true only in the sense that our combat and field trains 
impair our mobility. 

Let us keep our rifle platoon organized and armed as at present, 
or reduce the weight carried by each animal if possible. Then, if 
we wish to assign any of the new special arms to a platoon, let us 
assign them to a platoon headquarters squad; those assigned to a 
troop, to a headquarters platoon; and the same for the squadron 
and regiment. When the going is too fast, due to the speed, 
roughness of the terrain, or other reasons, the various headquar- 
ters organizations with the special arms will come along with the 
combat train, to be used when available. We do not discard the 
combat train because in some exceptional cases it may not be able 
to keep up; then why should we discard these special weapons be- 
cause their weight does not permit at times of rapid transporta- 
tion? Cavalry does not operate for any great length of time or 
at great distances from roads any more than the other arms, and 
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in nine cases out of ten these special arms would be up in time to 
take part in the action; and in those few cases where it is found 
impossible to use them we still will have our present armament 
and be as well off as if we had never adopted the new devices. 

The statement was made in this article that ‘‘the ideal cavalry 
would be a force well mounted and armed with all the weapons 
that modern inventions have made possible.’’ To this should be 
added, ‘‘and thoroughly trained in their use.”’ 

The improvement in motor transportation should render easier 
the problem of the transportation of these special arms, ammuni- 
tion, etc., for cavalry. 

Also why should not every cavalry regiment have a dismounted 
reserve, this force to be transported by motor and to furnish the 
additional necessary punch? This may seem a somewhat startling 
proposition, but it is worth considering. We have always been 
accustomed to have the mobile arm of the service, the cavalry, 
mounted on horses; but if, in these days of great inventions, we 
can perform our duties better and more economically by having 
part of our men transported by some other means, then we ought 
to get busy and make the change. At the present time the horse 
is the only certain means of transportation in some kinds of ter- 
rain; but, as stated before, cavalry must usually operate near 
roads, and in the usual case the motor transportation would be up 
when needed. And if it was not up, why, in that particular case, 
we would have to get along without the services of the dismounted 
men. There must always be a special mobile arm. Cavalry has 
been this heretofore, but if some other means of transportation is 
perfected we may find ourselves trailing for awhile and finally 
discarded, unless we adopt the new invention for our own. 

To quote from Major Henry’s article in the last CavaLRY JOUR- 
NAL, “The war has demonstrated that the American theories for 
the training and use of cavalry are thoroughly sound.”’ That is 
true. With the exception of one or two minor lapses, our theories 
have always been sound. Emphasis should, however, have been 
placed on the word ‘‘theories.’’ The trouble has been that while 
our theories have been sound, our training for the past twenty-five 


or thirty years has been the reverse of sound. 
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It is time for the cavalry to awake. When a half-baked, raw 
recruit can, with a modern machine-gun, spray bullets like a hose 
does water, it is time for the waving plume and the rattling saber 
to disappear. 

The ideal cavalry is a force well mounted (animal and mechan- 
ical), armed with all the weapons that modern inventions have 
produced, and thoroughly trained in their use. Such a force may 
not agree with our previous conception of cavalry, but it will do 
the work. 

And, finally, whatever program of training we adopt, let us see 
to it that our inspectors know their business, and that inspections 
really indicate the state of training of the command. As long as 
recruits are received at different times throughout the year, it will 
be difficult to set a standard, but it ought not to be impossible. 
Based upon the time of the year, the number of recruits and their 
length of service, it ought to be possible to arrive at some idea as 
to what should be the state of training in any command. The 
rating cards for each individual, which have been previously re- 
ferred to, should be of great assistance to the inspecting officer. 
These cards should show the subjects instructed in, the number of 
hours, the date found proficient, etc. Testing a certain number 
of men of each organization would show whether the information 
on the cards was reliable. 
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Diagnosing Desertions 


BY 


Captain RANDOLPH C. SHAW, U.S. A. 


THE WHIMSIES of government property accounting so appealed 
to the humor of Frederick Remington, when he had had occasion 
to see how in the days of the old army the ill wind of a desertion 
was often made to blow to the advantage of quartermaster ser- 
geants and others perplexed with knotty problems of lost equip- 
ment and supplies, that he painted a picture which has since 
proved quite mystifying to the lay observer. 

The painting, done in the best style of the master of frontier 
romance, represents a soldier struggling to surmount a hill near 
a western army post and bearing on his shoulders a burden which 
would have dismayed an Atlas. Conspicuous therein, as memory 
recalls, was a kitchen range, an anvil, several saddles, a rifle or 
two, various articles of tentage, and other objects which troop 
commanders know only too well have a penchant for disappearing 
unaccountably. The title was ‘‘The Deserter.’’ 

Times have changed, and while the present-day pilgrims of the 
hill may not be so heavily burdened in official records with articles 
of supply, they have added to the load of their crimes the weight 
of divers investigations and analyses of ‘‘the causes of desertions.”’ 

For several years prior to the late unpleasantness, it was very 
much the popular game to expound in chart and graphic form the 
latest theory as to why men desert, the causes ranging from the 
rise and fall of wages to the summer and fall of the year. 

Recently an officer who had occasion to examine this collection 
of graphs on desertions worked diligently for an hour or so, and 
then, waving a new chart in the air, exclaimed in mock excitement, 
‘¢ At last I have found the true cause of desertion. It is the Re- 
publican Party!” 

To substantiate his contention he exhibited a graph of the 
annual fluctuations of desertions, and in every instance the Re- 
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publican Party had been in power when desertions were highest, 
while during the years of Democratic administrations the outward 
tide was at its lowest ebb. 

Before the partisan sentiments of any reader are alienated, let 
it be said that the instance just quoted was entirely in jest; and 
yet, in the opinion of the writer, as in many jests, there is possibly 
some truth contained therein. It is beyond dispute that the Re- 
publicans have usually been in office during the periods of greatest 
prosperity, and it is in such times that the high wages of com- 
mercial jobs prove a temptation to the man whose regard for his 
oath of enlistment is faulty. 

So with many of the other theories expounded. They all con- 
tain part of the story ; but the trouble is that there has always been 
a disposition to make them a complete diagnosis rather than a 
symptom. For instance, the fact that the ratio of desertions is 
considerably higher in the spring and summer than it is in the fall 
and winter has been often attributed to the fact that men leave 
during the warm months to take up more lucrative work in the 
harvest fields and in private employment. 

But, with the exception of farming work, employment is more 
difficult to obtain in the summer than in the winter; and yet the 
same seasonal effect has recently been recorded in labor turnover, 
which would go to show that other elements than employment ad- 
vantages are involved. According to figures which have been 
gathered by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, but not yet released 
for publication, labor turnover in large industries starts to climb 
appreciably in May, reaches its maximum in July, and its ‘‘low’’ 
in January. Exactly the same curve may be plotted for desertions 
from the army over a thirteen-year period, if account is taken of 
the months’ delay necessary for their report. The remarkable 
feature of the latter curve is that it holds to its exact course for 
each year, whether the desertion rate for that year be above or 
below normal. 

Another theory which has found its supporters from time to 
time is that the degree of leniency of punishment for the offense 
is the controlling cause. It is true that when more rigid measures 


are adopted for apprehension or punishment the desertion rate 
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temporarily falls, but that this also may be more largely sympto- 
matic than controlling is indicated by the fact that the rate later 
returns to normal and frequently goes higher. 

How, when a diagnosis is made, all symptoms are interpreted 
in the light desired may be gleaned from the following quotation 
of a report on desertions made several years ago, which to the 
writer seems a perfect example of ‘‘circular”’ logic: 

“It is well understood by those who know the facts, that the reason why deser- 
tion is treated so leniently in the British Army is because it occurs so infrequently, 
and not because leniency of treatment of deserters diminishes desertion.” 

One more illustration, albeit an exaggerated one, may serve to 
show the tendency to assign a general surface cause for desertions. 
It had reached the ears of a regimental commander that there was 
present near his camp an officer who was interested in the possible 
reduction of the offense. The Colonel sent for him and with the 
air of imparting valuable information said, ‘‘ What’s all this about 
studying desertions? Everybody knows why men desert. It’s to 
get out of the army.”’ 

At least the colonel had hit upon a hypothesis against which 
there could be no rebuttal, and if the remedy was as simple as the 
diagnosis the offense would by now be a thing of the past; but, un- 
fortunately, the problem is a more complex one, and it is because 
of its complexity that attempts to solve it by such general causes 
as have been ascribed in the past have resulted in so little effect. 

There is no question but that many of the causes do operate 
largely to cause desertions, but their operation is so inextricably 
connected with other minor causes that general methods of remedy 
based in the general cause do not cure. That is why pay increases 
and changes in the apprehension or punishment of deserters have 
usually so transient an effect in reduction. 

Recently the writer had occasion to analyze slightly over a 
thousand cases of desertion which had been tried by general court- 
martial during a year’s period and in which in the review of the 
records of trial there had been noted such basic cause as was 
apparent in the record. In over two-thirds of the cases such cause 
was ascertainable and the results were summarized in the follow- 


ing table: re 
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CausEs oF DESERTIONS 


CPORORINIOY sacs sic s cose ncvasvecesponcceesdsssneresesss 6 
PE RII. 6 ao isccin creed cece cedesccccsnsecesseeesaens 12 
PEGG EP TT ee ee TET Ee eT Tee UTES TCC TT ee 37 
ND. six ones Ska Wkn bee Kbe a0 sede vane cebees SwHRwae rete 86 
| EEE Sree re eee ee Ie TTT TT Cre et eT ee 17 
Trrospomsibility ......0ccccscccsvccccccesccccceccssescsess 8 
DETTE T COREL LEP UTETELET TC EE LO L 30 
COD 5 cb0 6 bbb a ese he Rides se chads snseceeereeeereaene vd 
(ER TCULT POLE PTT eT ETT P ETT PT ETC TTC 9 
ET Tere ery Seer errr ee eet rar 40 
Connected with Service: eee 
Belief of unjust treatment. ..........sccescccccccccccsccves 8 
Discontent with station.......cscecccceccecscccseces wenweee 5 
Dissatisfaction with organization...........ceeecceeeccceeecs 19 
Dissatisfaction with medical treatment.............eeeeeeeeee 4 
Failure to appreciate seriousness of offense..............eee0e8 11 
TOIT TTT ECT CREEL EET 2 
ee a I i. 5 Sid oa hw occa rds cbse cess aves aede 2 
Failure to understand reasons for military discipline............ 24 
Fear of punishment for other offense..............0eeeeeeees 18 
Friction with non-commissioned officers...........eeeeeeeeees 3 
rete eer ee ee ee Ce rer: eer 14 
a eet Terre ree eT ere. eee eee 9 
EO Perr T TTT eee eT eee Terre Tee 9 
Non-carrying out of enlistment promises...........e++eeeeees 2 
EE A eee eer err eee er rere 7 
RP GNREIEY WANE) BOUICINNOD. 6 5 ss ciscewccnsrcccesessesonese 4 
Connected with Family Matters: eae’ 
ee ee ee ee eee ee tee ee 5 
Home difficulties caused by allotment non-payments........... 4 
Homesickness ..... OE RE SO OED OPTS eee Pree eee Te 21 
REGED OF MONE OF WOOT TONNE VO... ese ssadvaessese 49 
Miscellaneous domestic troubles............cccecsscsessccees 15 
EE CT eT EO EEE TROL ET ETE CUE TT TT 37 
Connected with Outside Matters: cmd 
oe, ee eee ee ee eee 14 
ce a re 20 
| MEET TUT TETT TC ET ETE Tee TT eee eee 5 
Peculiar to War Conditions: seleeniogs 
eS CRN oak a ine iiaewdds sess Ae biewks eeeS een 9 
ES SS ey oe ce Se rey bore eee Pa 35 
I Es ob die a eicddenwsesesesecavine bases 8 
Ignorance of draft provisions... ..........ccccscscscsccsecs 7 
OE Eee Coe CETTE Tee ee ee eT ee 41 
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When it is realized that the foregoing table represents in itself 
a necessarily general classification of many complex causes, it is 
seen why attempts to reduce desertions by any broad method have 
invariably proved unsuccessful. 

But, in such an article as this, generalities are required and 
perhaps excusable. In the light of the figures above, it would 
seem that the principal efforts of prevention should be directed 
toward adjusting the character of the recruit to his military en- 
vironment rather than by any marked change in the latter. In 
other words, that the causes of desertion lie more largely in the 
offender and in his outside interests than they do in the service 
itself. As such, it is a problem of leadership and necessarily an 
individual one. 

There are, of course, phases in which general methods would 
undoubtedly be of assistance. An obvious one is that of more 
rigid enlistment regulations and wider provisions for the elimina- 
tion of the unfit. The most skilled and gifted leader would un- 
doubtedly be unable to prevent the desertions of many of those 
offenders who were classified as being degenerates, drug addicts, 
or as possessing such defects of character as irresponsibility, 
mental weakness, instability and cowardice; but many of these 
could have been excluded from the service at the start if the same 
methods were taken to discover bad civil records before enlistment 
that are used after the man has committed a military offense. 

The writer recently had occasion to study and tabulate the 
previous civil records of 1,871 military prisoners at the Discipli- 
nary Barracks, Fort Leavenworth, Kans., and it was found that 
44 per cent of the men had known criminal records in civil life, 
while 67 per cent had made such a bad general record that such 
fact was easily discoverable. When it is taken into consideration 
that such delinquents are many times more likely to commit mili- 
tary offenses than men whose civil life record was good, it would 
appear indisputable that whenever possible they should be barred 
from enlistment. So also intelligence tests might serve to elimi- 
nate some of those men whose low order of mentality the tables 
above show are frequently potential deserters. 
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It is with such cases as those ascribed to ‘‘ignorance,”’ ‘‘failure 
to appreciate the seriousness of the offense,’’ and ‘‘failure to 
understand the reasons for military discipline’ that the applica- 
tion of individual methods would seem the most fruitful. Here, 
certainly, the problem is one of leadership—of knowing more 
intimately the strength and weakness of character of the individ- 
uals comprising the command, of ascertaining their problems 
which bear upon the military service, and of taking such measures 
as will minimize the chances of indiscipline. 

When a man is below the average of intelligence, he requires 
more than the average instruction in the Articles of War, particu- 
larly in the seriousness of such an offense as desertion; and where 
he offends because he has not received such attention, his com- 
mander cannot escape part responsibility. Undoubtedly, also, 
many of the causes connected with family matters, as ‘‘homesick- 
ness,’’ ‘‘illness or death of near relative,’ and ‘‘poverty of de- 
pendents,’’ might have been avoided if more than average attention 
had been given individuals who through ignorance or other causes 
were subnormal. It is to the interests of the service as well as to 
those of the man that commanders go out of their way to insure 
such attention, which in no sense means ‘‘pampering.”’ 

That the qualities of leadership do affect desertions is a truism, 
but that it is one of the principal causes is apparently just being 
realized in its full significance. Appalled by the high rate of 
desertions now prevailing in the navy, an investigation was started 
by the Navy Department and is proceeding largely along the lines 
suggested by the discovery that, of two sister ships in the same 
port and with identical conditions affecting both, - desertions on 
one were three times those of the other. 

If, then, as appears, the most effective methods for reducing 
desertions is by improving the quality of leadership, it is incum- 
bent upon those officers who by special gift or discovery have found 
methods which are helpful to impart their knowledge to others less 
fortunate in gift or experience. That such suggestion is not 
merely an abstraction is shown by the receipt recently of a form 
letter which has been adopted at Camp Zachary Taylor for dis- 
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patch to the families of men who have absented themselves, point- 
ing out the serious consequences of the absence if allowed to con- 
tinue into desertion, both to the man himself and to his dependents, 
if he had made out insurance or allotments, and asking co-opera- 
tion in his return. This letter has proved very successful. 

Another method, which also has been used with success, is that 
of enlisting the assistance of the Red Cross Home Service in 
alleviating and furnishing reports on home difficulties and in urg- 
ing the return of absentees. Some very effective ways of explain- 
ing and impressing upon recruits the seriousness of desertion have 
likewise been reported. 

Desertions, like the poor, undoubtedly will be always with us, 
but the fact that one diagnosis does not suggest permanently cor- 
rective measures should not discourage other diagnosticians. 
From the collections of charts and graphs on hand, there would 


seem to be little danger of that. 
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A Few Words About European Cavalry 


BY 


Captain De LA VERGNE, French Cavalry 
(Air Service Attaché, French Embassy) 


J HAVE given myself the very hard duty of telling absolutely 
frankly what I believe. I know that very often it is not good to 
speak the truth; but is this the case when we must discuss whether 
or not cavalry has kept, and will keep in the future, the part she 
has played in the battles of the past? 

In the Cavalry, we live upon wonderful examples of bravery, 
and as we are the guardians of tradition—it is the same in all 
cavalries of the world—we have a tendency to believe that the pur- 
pose of our arm is to illustrate the history of battle by brilliant 
deeds of heroism. 

But heroism is a means and not an end. Thus we have in 
France the charge of Reischoffen, a wonderful rush to death, with 
men and horses dying in the hop gardens, saving their honor, but 
whose tactics lost the battle. Such heroism is consoling to dwell 
upon, but such a charge is evidently something to avoid. 

We have the charge of General Margueritte’s division at the 
end of the Battle of Sedan, over a terrain strewn with fences and 
walls, thus offering themselves as a target for the most horrible 
butchery. 

On the other hand, we have the charge of Bredow’s brigade at 
Resonville, which, it is said, won the battle; the charge of the 
Austrian dragoons at Custozza, which, we have been taught, was 
the decisive factor of the victory of the Archduke Albert. I will 
not dwell upon the very many evident examples of the battles of 
Napoleon, despite the attractive personalities of Murat and Las- 
salle, because at that time the range of the rifle was only eighty 


paces. IL. 


With this preamble, I desire to demonstrate the following: 


That nowadays the réle of cavalry as a fighting arm, with its two 
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weapons—the horse and the saber—is finished. The charge, the 
evolutions of large masses of men and horses in the open field, are 
closed pages of the tactical books. In stating here what I believe 
to be the truth, I must, however, give a few explanations. 

First. I limit the field of my investigation to European war- 
fare—that is to say, to operations in a country answering the fol- 
lowing conditions: 


1. A large network of good roads. 

2. An extensive system of strategical and commercial rail- 
ways. 

3. Material, such as was used in the last year of the war, 
namely: (a) Light and heavy guns, machine-guns, 
automatic rifles, grenades; and (b) Transportation, 
trucks, armored cars, tanks, armored trains, and 
aviation of all kinds. 


Second. I will confine my discussion to the use of cavalry, 
both combat and reconnaissance, armed only with the horse and 
the saber. With these two limitations in mind, no one can find in 
my arguments anything which is inconsistent with the marvelous 
campaign of Allenby in Palestine or with the remarkable opera- 
tions of the German brigade of cavalry near Pinsk during the 
offensive of the Russian Army between Tarnopol and Czernowitz. 
Every one will agree that none of the above conditions in these 
operations was fulfilled. 


A FEW REFLECTIONS—FIRST OPINION 


The philosophical aspect of the war was as follows: A struggle 
between movement, which was to win the war, and fire, which 
stopped the movement. All of the war that we saw is contained 
in this sentence. 

The infantryman, too weak with his poor human flesh to with- 
stand the terrific means of destruction, constructed in the ground, 
as deep as he could, the dugouts where he might live. He had 
tried, however, to resist the shells, the bullets, the thousands of 
carriers of death which crossed the sky every minute. He had 
supported the overwhelming fatigue of the first battles and the 
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stupendous losses of which no one had ever dreamed. Movement 
was impossible. The infantryman was compelled to stop. 

Thus, a man 5.5 feet tall, who could lie down and hide himself 
behind the smallest obstacle, acknowledged that to recover move- 
ment he had to be shut up in a moving beast, a new horse of Troy, 
not made of wood this time, but of very thick steel. 

What, meanwhile, had become of the real horses and of the men 
on their backs? They had not been able, as the infantryman, to 
appear in the first battles of the war. Whenever they had tried to 
do so, they had been immediately mowed down by an invisible 
enemy, and, despite their rage, they had to admit finally that the 
tactics of the Roman mother who told her son to ‘‘take one more 
step if his sword was too short,’? was somewhat old-fashioned. 
The bullet is a saber almost two miles long and, although treach- 
erous, it surely reaches its target. A French moralist said, ‘‘An 
idiot who can pronounce three hundred words in a minute has 
more chance to get the right word than the clever stammerer who 
can say only two words in the same time.’’ The bullet is the idiot 
and the saber is the stammerer. 

We saw this to be true many times in the war, and I shall 
remember all of my life a regiment of ‘‘Chasseurs 4 cheval’’ charg- 
ing a German battery of 77’s defended by one machine-gun. On 
the 23d of August, 1914, I learned that, despite the bravery and 
the enthusiasm that we had, a regiment of cavalry was powerless 
before one machine-gun. Out of 600, 150 of us remained upon the 
ground. The examples of regiments of our cavalry that were 
decimated because they willed ‘‘charger quand méme”’ are too 
numerous to mention here. Honor to their memory. 

Nor have I time to discuss, alas, all that I learned in the war 
while commanding more than twenty reconnaissances of cavalry, 
before and during the retreat of the French armies from Charleroi 
to the Marne. 

May I be allowed, however, to relate this little story: After 
having ridden for two days, I reached, on the 12th of August, just 
before the Battle of Dinant, a little bridge over the river Lesse, 
which is a small tributary of the Meuse. As soon as I appeared 
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with my six men, a shot from a hole in the wall of a small house 
near the bridge stopped me. I tried to pass in full gallop, because 
I knew that across the river I should pick up some very valuable 
information. A volley of bullets caused me to renounce the pro- 
ject, and, realizing my helplessness, I remember saying to myself, 
‘‘With a small armored motor-car, I should have passed with my 
men.”’ ‘ 

Thus I spoke, and yet I was a lover of cavalry. In peace time 
I used to dream of these charges of men and horses breaking 
heavily upon the enemy. I knew every motto of our arm: ‘“‘If 
you have not the bravery of the lion, the clear sight of the eagle, 
and the virtuosity of the hawk, go back; you are not worthy of 
being a cavalryman.’’ But bravery, clear sight, virtuosity were 
all annihilated by the bullet, and consequently cavalry, as far as 
its ability to fight with the saber was concerned, was withdrawn 
from the fight; it was only a supernumerary on the stage of the 
theater of the war. ; 

This is a fact, and facts do not lie. They are what they are 
and nothing more. We must bow before them, for the present 
times are not those of the Middle Ages, the Napoleonic period, or 
the 1870 war. 

On a modern battlefield, where death flashes from thousands 
of points; where battles are won or lost without the adversaries 
even coming into contact with each other; where, despite the 
greatest precautions, the losses are so immense, there is no place 
for the magnificent mounted cavalry fights of old. 


SECOND OPINION 


As hard as it is for me, who loved horses and who enjoyed for 
so many years this pleasant arm, I must say that cavalry in the 
future must be considered as infantry on horseback, and the horse 
as a vehicle, like the others—but the slowest. 

I do not pretend to state something new and original. This is 
an eternal discussion. On one hand, the theory based on the idea 
of fighting mounted as opposed to the idea of fighting on foot. 
General de Regnier wrote, some eighteen years ago, a famous 
article in a leading French periodical, ‘‘Revue des Deux Mondes.”’ 
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He had come to the conclusion that superiority of fire would be 
the main factor in battles of the future, and he urged the French 
cavalry to give up all of its old opinions and ideas obtained from 
the memoirs of Marbot, de Brack, and Murat. The time of the 
saber was over, and that of the rifle, the machine-gun, and the 
pistol had come. 

His article attracted a great deal of attention, because it at- 
tacked an art, the art of equitation, which had become an end 
instead of a means, and which by a peculiar mistake of reasoning 
was the basis upon which all cavalry tactics was developed. 

This is the same mistake which skillful pilots of aviation are 
making today. ‘They wish to have their war for themselves alone, 
and a day will come when we will see beautiful and artistic aéro- 
plane fights among the stars, without any connection with the 
ground. There, again, the art of the flier will beget wrong tactics, 
and when, for the love of their art, the pursuit machines engage in 
battle, in the third dimension, at tremendous altitudes, at the same 
time heavy aérial tanks will operate as they wish, at fifty meters 
from the ground. 

Thus, I have showed that the war on the western front has 
rooted in my mind very deeply two strong opinions about cavalry. 
May I be forgiven for having dared to say what I really believe 
myself? To say that cavalry is good only for fighting on foot will 
arouse many opponents. I shall not develop the second opinion 
expressed above. Every one knows that cavalry fighting on foot 
ean be of the most precious support in a battle. The examples of 
the services rendered by the cavalry in battle without their horses 
are as numerous as the examples of the mishaps encountered by 
the same cavalry in battle with their horses. 

But, in conclusion, I cannot help regretting the passing of the 
saber and the lance. War was certainly more chivalrous then 
than now. And I remember with a certain feeling of sadness an 
incident where, having encountered with my platoon a score of 
twenty German dragoons, I killed with my pistol, at a distance 
of 12 meters, a splendid Boche who tried to reach me with his 
lance, which was three meters long. I do not know why, but I am 
a little ashamed of it. 
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A FEW WORDS ABOUT EUROPEAN CAVALRY 


If I have an opportunity to do so, some day I shall write of the 
aviation and tell what I think can be done with a corps of cavalry 
trained to fight on foot, but not otherwise, armed with pistols and 
machine-guns, not the saber, and accompanied by armored cars, 
numerous light artillery, and powerful aviation. 

In my opinion, the above will be the ideal detachment for 
reconnaissance. I must thank, in conclusion, the editor of this 
distinguished magazine for having allowed me to express herein 
such subversive views. 








Horses Fit for the Cavalry 


BY 


SPENCER BORDEN 


Havine for many years followed the development of ideas used 
in the most successful studs of nations where cavalry horses are 
bred, the writer begs to suggest that if we in the United States 
cannot at this time show an American horse the equal of any, we 
have only ourselves to blame. The present communication will be 
an effort to prove that we have had for a long time some animals 
fit for foundation stock. 

When, in 1911, visits were made to many of the government 
breeding studs of continental Europe, it was found that, without 
exception, Arab blood was the basis on which all the best horses 
had been established. 

Those that could not obtain all the Arab blood they might wish 
came as near to it as possible. Russia, Austria-Hungary, France, 
Italy, all were reaching out for Arabs, to be used in their govern- 
ment studs. Especial attention was called in the book written on 
the return from this trip, ‘‘What Horse for the Cavalry?’’ to the 
practice of the Hungarian Government, where horse-breeding is 
the most scientific to be found in any nation. 

Later, in a communication to the CavaLtry JouRNAL, the 
methods of the French were described in detail. Few people 
realize what these, our brave and intelligent allies in the great 
World War, have done in providing horses for their cavalry. In 
1906 the French Republic owned 138 pure Arab mares; also Anglo- 
Arabs, besides the brood-mares in the government studs in Al- 
geria; and of stallions had 104 pure Arabs and 228 Anglo-Arabs. 
These latter, though less valuable than the pure Arabs, were very 
highly esteemed. The Anglo-Arab stallion Nelson cost the French 
Government 40,000 francs ($8,000), and every horse of that type 
that could be found was secured by the Organization des Haras for 
breeding purposes. We in America have seen the quality of these 
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horses. All those sent to the Madison Square Garden horse shows 
were of these Anglo-Arabs. So were all the winners of the en- 
durance rides in France, in the years preceding the World War. - 

A few horses of similar breeding have been produced in the 
United States. With the facilities at the service of our Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, there would have been a great number, had 
more intelligent methods been followed at our government breed- 
ing studs. 

The history of one successful experiment in this line may be of 
interest. Its facts are known to many people and will be verified 
by army officers who know them. 

In 1898 there was offered for sale in England a half-bred Arab 
mare, her dam a thoroughbred race-mare, daughter of the great 
Arab horse Maidan, whose history has been familiar to the writer 
for a number of years. Maidan was foaled in 1869, in the Nejd, 
brought to Bombay in 1871 by Abdur-Rhaman, and sold to Captain 
Johnstone, of the English Army, who commenced racing him, 
though only two years old. He was joined in the ownership of 
the colt by Captain Fisher and Major Brough. Having tested 
him, they accepted the long odds laid against him, an untried 
youngster, by the Australian sports. It is said that after he won 
the Punjab cup the Australians had hardly passage-money to get 
them home. 

For three years, 1871 to 1874, Maidan corftinued his winning 
career. Then, at five years of age, as no further matches could 
be gotten for him, he was sold to Lieutenant-Colonel Brownlow, of 
the 72d Highlanders, asa charger. Brownlow was a heavy weight 
of nineteen stone (266 pounds) with his equipment; yet Maidan 
carried him for 12 years in campaigns through the mountains of 
India and Afghanistan. Brownlow was killed before Kandahar, 
after the famous raid from Cabul with Lord Roberts, 300 miles. 
Two years before that time the horse, at fifteen years of age, after 
ten years cavalry service, won the Ganges Hog Hunt Cup and also 
a four-mile steeplechase across difficult country. 

At the death of Colonel Brownlow, Maidan, then seventeen 
years of age, was bought by Lord Airlie and again put to racing, 
where he proved a winner, both in steeplechases and on the feet. 
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He was then sold to Captain the Honorable Eustace Vesey, who 
bought him to take to England. Leaving India in the troop-ship 
Jumna, Maidan got as far as Suez, where the ship met the expedi- 
tion going to the relief of Suakim, where Osman Digna was 
harassing the garrison. There the Jumna, with Maidan on board, 
was pressed into service as transport for troops to Massowah, near 
the lower end of the Red Sea. So the old race-horse and charger 
had his journey lengthened. He stood on his feet 100 days with- 
out once lying down, between Bombay and Marseilles; yet Captain 
Vesey raced him successfully at Pau and afterward in England. 
He won a steeplechase in the latter country when twenty-two years 
old, and when he had to be destroyed because of a broken leg, at 
twenty-three, he was absolutely sound. 

In 1890 he was described in the London Live Stock Journal as 
‘‘fresh and well, with immense bone below the knee (he measured 
eight inches, though only 14.3 in height) and as clean in the legs 
as a four-year-old, notwithstanding the fact that he was hunted in 
Suffolk last year.”’ . 

The writer first heard of Maidan about 1892, when he was 
owned by that. remarkable horsewoman, the Honorable Miss Ethel- 
red Dillon, who, though a cripple, did not hesitate to go to Bombay 
to see Abdur-Rhaman; to Damascus to talk Arab horse with Abdul 
Kadir; to Algeria or anywhere else where she could get the infor- 
mation she desired. Then, in 1893, Mr. Randolph Huntington 
bought Nazli, by Maidan, and her foal, Nimr, by Kismet, from 
Rev. F. F. Vidal, who came to judge the Arab horses at the Colum- 
bian Exposition, Chicago. From Mr. Vidal still more was learned 
about Maidan; and when, in 1898, a daughter of Maidan was of- 
fered for sale by Miss Dillon, the writer bought her. This was 
the mare Heiress; dam, Legacy by Herbertstown, G. D. Crinksen 
(a famous Irish steeplechase mare) by Amusement. Heiress, like 
her sire, was a chestnut, about 14.3, yet she won the high jump at 
the Crystal Palace in London in 1897, and in America was a game 
and undying mare in the hunting field. She bred several foals, 
which brought returns of thousands of dollars. 

The one on which I would fix the reader’s attention was Hal- 
cyon, still doing duty as a brood-mare. She had a filly in 1917, 
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and another in 1918, by Segario, whose sire, Nimr, was from a 
Maidan mare. Segario is sire also of Captain (now Colonel) 
Vidmer’s Scimitar. This year (1918) she has been bred to Rodan. 
Halcyon’s sire was Hail. 

In 1905 the writer went to England, visiting the Arab studs of 
both Miss Dillon and Lady Anne Blunt. At each place he secured 
valuable Arab horses, mares and stallions. Of Miss Dillon, Imam- 
zada was purchased. She also made him a present of an old 
stallion named Hail, that he never saw till he got back to America, 
where the horse preceded him. The blood of Hail was what he 
was after. That horse was by Jamrood, a son of Maidan; his dam 
the great mare Hagar, that carried Wilfred Blunt through the 
whole of his journey in Arabia, as described in Lady Anne’s book, 
““The Desert Tribes of the Euphrates.’’ 

It is, therefore, evident that Halcyon, whose sire was by a son 
of Maidan, her dam by Maidan, has a double infusion of the win- 
ning blood. 

Having started out to breed a horse fit for the cavalry service, 
it was decided to try out the animals so bred. The writer has 
never sold a horse to a soldier, though by giving some to the right 
men he has been able to have them tested in actual service. Hal- 
cyon was one of several that was loaned to Norwich University, 
Northfield, Vt., in the years when Captain (now Colonel) Frank 
Tompkins, and afterwards Lieutenant (now Major) Ralph H. 
Parker were superintendents at that institution. 

It was during the period of Lieutenant Parker’s service, just 
succeeding that of Captain Tompkins, that the endurance ride 
under the auspices of the Morgan Horse Club was pulled off, in 
September, 1913. 

The distance was 154 miles, starting at Norwich University 
and ending at White River Junction—a continuous perform- 
ance—judged at the finish by General A. L. Mills, who was detailed 
for the service by the Secretary of War; 50 points in 100 to be 
awarded for condition at the finish—25 for weight carried, 25 for 
time consumed in the journey. 

The Arabs were to be represented by Yaquis, a gray stallion, 
ridden by Lieutenant Parker; Halcyon and Razzia, ridden by 
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cadets of the Norwich Corps. The start was to be the morning of 
September 16, and the finish must be within 36 hours, on the 17th. 
Halcyon was the animal picked to pull off the prize, though Razzia 
had carried Captain Tompkins from Northfield to Fort Ethan 
Allen, 52 miles, in the morning, rested while the Captain took his 
examination, and brought him back to Northfield within the same 
day, 15 hours and 30 minutes on the road, covering 104 miles; also 
Yaquis was known to be capable of almost any test. 

Late in August Halcyon was run into on the road by an auto- 
mobile, knocked down, and so seriously injured it was thought she 
could not start. Coming to Fall River the last week in August, 
Lieutenant Parker chose a horse to take her place. He picked 
Rodan, a chestnut stallion, that had been in the stud all summer, 
not ridden, not even shod. He was shod August 30. September 1 
he received his first work, 10 miles on the road. September 2 he 
was given 25 miles. September 3 he was started over the road for 
Northfield, covering 70 miles that day. In five days he was ridden 
267 miles, reaching Northfield the evening of September 7, nine 
days before he was to go into the big race. 

Meantime Halcyon had begun to improve. As these two were 
fast walkers, of about equal speed, it was decided to start them 
together, let the mare go as far as she could, and if she gave out, 
push Rodan to win the race, backed by Yaquis, who started five 
minutes behind the pair and was known to have such bulldog te- 
nacity that once he caught a horse, the farther they went, the more 
certain it was he would hold him to the end. 

The greater number of contestants started from Northfield at 
6 a.m., September 16. Two that started at 2.30 a. m. were hope- 
lessly out of the race from the beginning. They had been deprived 
of their rest before starting, must travel through the night follow- 
ing, and were not given their breakfast till 30 miles from the start. 
Haleyon and Rodan started at 6.15 a. m.; Yaquis at 6.20. The 
Arabs overtook the 6-o’clock horses about half-way through the 
journey. All caught those that started before daylight at a point 
80 miles from Northfield. One of these never finished; the other 
came in three hours later. 
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The farther they went, the stronger Halcyon traveled, though 
she was carrying top weight—180 pounds. All progressed well 
until at about 2 a. m., September 17, the mare cast a shoe, between 
St. Johnsburg and Wells River. At that town a smith was roused 
from his bed, and shod her by the light of an automobile, the other 
horses not waiting, but continuing the journey. Fifty-five min- 
utes were lost by the delay. Starting after the others, she over- 
took them seventeen miles from the end of the journey, and in 
spite of this terrible handicap won the race, covering the last 
seventeen miles in 2 hours and 54 minutes. Haleyon’s time for 
the entire journey of 154 miles, including all stops, was 30 hours 
and 40 minutes. Rodan’s time was the same; Yaquis’ was four 
minutes less. As Halcyon carried 180 pounds, while Rodan and 
Yaquis but 160 pounds, the mare won the race, all three getting 
the full award of 50 points for excellent condition, judged at the 
end of the contest and confirmed by re-examination the next day. 
Two days later all three contended in the Officers’ Charger Class 
at the Vermont State Fair in the morning, Yaquis winning first, 
Halcyon second, and they went back to Northfield, 51 miles over 
the road, in the afternoon. 

Six weeks later Halcyon was taken in a box car to New York 
and entered in the broad jump at Madison Square Garden. She 
had never tried jumping by electric light; yet she won third place, 
covering 18 feet 6 inches, beating 32 others, representing seven 
nationalities, including all the English, American, and Canadian 
horses. She was beaten a few inches by the two Anglo-Arab 
horses sent by the French Government from Saumur and ridden 
as the French cavalrymen know how to ride. 

Colonel Kenna, V. C., the British officer who came to represent 
that army, pronounced Halcyon a perfect type for a cavalry horse. 

The next spring, May, 1914, Halcyon went from Fall River 
over the road to Grafton, Mass., 70 miles, and won the Grafton 
broad jump at Mr. Harry W. Smith’s Grafton Hunt Club Horse 
Show, beating such good ones as Natty Bumpo and others nearly 
as good, returning home over the road the next day. In practice 
for this test she has jumped 32 feet. 
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Then for two or three years the mare was ridden for pleasure, 
and incidentally jumped at shows near home. Three years ago 
she was put to breeding; she has two fine fillies to carry on the 
breed, being now in foal to her race companion, Rodan. 

Maidan, Heiress, and Halcyon would seem to be a pretty good 
line. The fourth generation is perhaps even better, if that is pos- 
sible. 

The year Halcyon went to Northfield she left behind her a 
yearling colt named Kingfisher. He was by Imamzada, the stal- 
lion bought from Miss Dillon in 1905, as already noted. Imam- 
zada is also sire of Makia, the mare given to Major George Byram, 
ridden by him, barefooted, as a three-year-old, and afterwards, as 
long as he was in the cavalry. To Makia’s good qualities Major 
Byram never tired of bearing witness. Colonel J. G. Fair, of the 
Remount Service, says she was the best horse he ever rode. 

But Kingfisher! When Halcyon went to Northfield, King- 
fisher went, too, the property of Captain Tompkins. When that 
officer was assigned to the 10th Cavalry, Kingfisher, then two years 
old, went to Texas and New Mexico with him. 

At the time of the Villa raid on Columbus, in 1916, when Major 
Tompkins was ordered to take 100 troopers and get Villa, the horse 
he chose was Kingfisher, then four years old. Every cavalryman 
on the border at that time knows how the little Arab carried Major 
Tompkins. General Howze was then lieutenant-colonel of the 
11th Cavalry and General Allen its colonel. The latter had been, 
up to that time, bitterly opposed to the use of small horses in the 
cavalry. In command of one of the supporting columns that fol- 
lowed Major Tompkins, Colonel Allen lost two of his big thorough- 
bred chargers on the road, dead from exhaustion; so that he, with 
the others, was compelled to recognize the wonderful performance 
of Kingfisher. Starting from Columbus, N. Mex., on March 16, 
1916, Major Tompkins rode the little horse 584 miles, through the 
desert of Chihuahua and over a chain of mountains 7,000 feet high, 
to Parral, which was reached April 14, 1916. The horse not only 
carried Major Tompkins the whole route, but he carried full equip- 
ment for that officer—arms, ammunition, rations—and all rations 


for the horse excepting what he could get of frozen grass at the 
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end of a tether at night. The road was so bad and the pace so 
great that 40 horses died. Shoes from dead horses were removed 
to be nailed to the hoofs of the survivors. The troopers wore the 
seats out of their riding breeches. They used the hoods of their 
stirrups to mend their shoes and their bridles. Many times they 
had no rations excepting corn meal for the horses, parched in 
skillets over the fire. 

At Parral the squadron was ambushed, and fought a rear- 
guard action till they reached the point where Major Brown came 
to their relief. Major Tompkins was shot in the shoulder, and 
the horse on each side of Kingfisher was killed, yet he never 
flinched. He brought his rider back the 300 miles from the front 
to safety, head and tail up, apparently none the worse for his per- 
formance of nearly 900 miles in continuous movement. The pic- 
ture shown herewith, taken the day he returned to Santa Cruz 
Villegras, shows him about 50 pounds lighter than at the start, but 
fit to do the trick right over again. 

Colonel Tompkins in sending a picture of Kingfisher for a 
Christmas present to the writer, in 1916, wrote the story of his 
performance on the back, ending with these words: ‘‘ Twenty-five 
thousand dollars would not buy him today.’’ The answer he got 
with the acknowledgment was: ‘‘I would rather have the satis- 
faction of putting a horse like that under a friend, an American 
soldier, than to have bred the greatest Derby winner that ever ran 
a race.”’ 

But the line ends with Kingfisher. When he was made cclonel, 
to insure having his own tried horse to ride when he should go to 
France, Tompkins had Kingfisher made a gelding. Then came 
the decree that no officer could take his private mount across the 
ocean, ship space being needed for men, munitions, and commis- 
sary stores. 

So Kingfisher remains on this side. He is today as sound and 
unblemished as the day he was foaled. At Camp Devens he was 
entered in the horse show held in May, 1918, and had no difficulty 
in winning the blue in a field of 20 big hunters, some of them more 
than seventeen hands high. Ridden by Colonel Tompkins, cer- 


" tainly not a featherweight, he took four jumps of four feet in a 
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canter, the only horse that made a perfect performance. He was 
ridden with a snaffle bit on his bridle, his field saddle, and took 
the jumps as all in a day’s work. 
So, Mr. Editor, the writer has no excuses to offer for his ideas 
of how to breed a cavalry horse or what kind of a horse to breed. 
The ideas have ‘‘delivered the goods.’’ Let us see some one 


else beat it! 
ANOTHER CHAPTER 


Since the foregoing was written various things have happened. 
General Mills, whose recommendation that the stud from which 
came the animals mentioned in the writing above be acquired by 
the United States Government, died. Mr. Vrooman, to whom the 
recommendation was made, has retired from office. 

Vidmer, Howze, Harbord, Tompkins, and Parker, whose ex- 
perience with Arabs was quoted in the recommendations of Gen- 
eral Mills, promoted to ranks conformable to their soldierly qual- 
ities, served their country with distinction in the World War. 
Some of them have retained the insignia of their promotion; 
others, equally worthy, have come back to their military duties 
with lower rating, until the mere amateur hardly knows how to 
address them, though proud to know them all. 

The stud itself, having become a burden after twenty years, 
was sold to a younger man than he who got the animals together, 
bred, culled, tested, and sorted them. 

The new owner, eager to prove that the animals were superior, 
as they had already proved themselves, arranged a new test, which 
was pulled off in October, 1919, under new conditions believed to 
be more trying than the old. 

Fourteen horses started from Fort Ethan Allen, Vt., to carry 
a minimum weight of 200 pounds, 300 miles over the road, in five 
days, to Camp Devens, Mass. The results were such as they had 
been in the 154-mile ride of 1913. The first four horses to finish 
were Arabs, pure bred or nearly so. 

The winner was the pure Arab mare, Ramla, daughter of the 
little stallion that the writer owned and rode for several years, 
named Astraled. His picture is shown herewith, the writer in the 
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saddle, in front of the Bon Air Hotel, Augusta, Ga., where he was 
kept for two years as an old man’s mount. Astraled is only 14 
hands high. He is sire not only of Ramla (bred by Lady Anne 
Blunt, in England, before Astraled came to America), but he is 
also the sire of Kheyra, the third horse to finish in this 1919 ride. 
Besides these two, Astraled also got Halim, the Arab stallion 
Major-General Harbord has ridden since he was a major and is 
still riding. In 1917 Astraled was presented to Rev. Thomas 
Ewing Sherman, who still owns him. 

The second horse in the race was our old friend Kingfisher, 
Colonel Frank Tompkins in the saddle. The writer attended the 
centennial celebration of Norwich University, at Northfield, Vt., 
the Saturday before the start of the race from Ethan Allen. 
Colonel Tompkins’ duties at that place had compelled him to dele- 
gate the preparatory exercise of Kingfisher to his orderly. While 
the orderly was riding on the road the week previous to the time 
mentioned, a branch fell from a tree, almost hitting the horse, 
which jumped to one side to avoid the accident and landed in a 
bunch of barbed wire near the side of the road. When seen the 
Saturday aforesaid the horse was so badly lacerated that the writer 
remarked to Colonel Tompkins: ‘‘That horse cannot go in the 
race.’’ ‘‘Perhaps not,’’ answered Colonel Tompkins. ‘‘ We shall 
see. I will ride him over to Fort Ethan Allen tomorrow or Mon- 
day (60 miles) and we will start if he is able’’ (on Tuesday). 

Kingfisher went, and he started, doing 360 miles instead of the 
300 of all of the others. He also finished, beaten only by Ramla. 

The third horse in the race was Kehyra, another daughter of 
Astraled. The fourth horse to finish was old Halcyon. What she 
had done six years earlier was glory enough for any horse. The 
writer protested against her being sent into this race, inasmuch as 
since her first trials she had bred a foal in 1917, 1918, 1919, and 
was in foal again, due in 1920. It was criminal to enter her in 
this race. Yet this wonderful mare carried through, and in the 
dash across the parade ground at Camp Devens the morning after 
the finish distanced all of the others. There is not much more to 
be said, but it is not possible to close without one more punch at 
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the superstition that the ‘‘thoroughbred’’ (meaning the horse bred 
for racing) has any value in propagating horses suitable for 
cavalry. 

From the time when I returned from Europe after investi- 
gating the breeding of cavalry horses in Europe (1911), I offered 
to race three of my Arabs against any three thoroughbred horses 
that could be found, with the whole country to choose from, com- 
petitors to be placed in charge of United States cavalry officers, 
and ridden from 150 to 300 miles, no horse to carry less than 250 
pounds or be fed more than six quarts of oats in 24 hours. From 
that day to this no thoroughbred horse has been entered in any of 
the contests. Another ride of 300 miles is scheduled for 1920. 
It is safe to say that no thoroughbred will dare to show his head in 
that race. 

Yet the ‘‘thoroughbred’’ men dominate the Remount Associa- 
tion. Broken down thoroughbreds are in use in the government 
breeding studs. Stallions fit for getting cavalry horses are offered 
prizes in horseshows, ‘‘thoroughbreds”’ being designated. That 
it is a fraud, every real cavalryman knows. 

On page 95 of the April CavaLry JOURNAL a German officer 
punctures the bubbles of Prussian Army ideas, not only showing 
the folly of lances, sabers, and big horses for shock action, but he 
says: 

“Tf no further cavalry battles are to be fought, then we no longer need battle 
cavalry—that is, heavy shock troops. We shall require only a uniform type of 
troops, and these must be as mobile as possible—that is, with small, light horses 
and light riders, who are active and skillful in quick mounting and dismounting 
in every possible combat situation.” 


In plain English, big men on race-horses are no good. They 
never were. 
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Payment for Mounts Lost in the Service 


Colonel HERBERT A. WHITE, Judge Advocate 


Laws authorizing payment to officers for mounts lost in the 
service have been on our statute books since almost the beginning 
of the nation. The first act relating to this matter was the act of 
May 12, 1796 (1 Stat., 463). For the information of those who 
desire to study this matter I append a note giving the statutes 
covering the subject.* The early statutes authorized payment for 





*Nore.—The first act, that of May 12, 1796 (1 Stat., 463), allowed payment for horses 
killed in battle belonging to officers of the army. The act of July 5, 1797 (1 Stat., 527), 
extended the first act to the end of the next session of Congress. The act of April 9, 1816 
(3 Stat., 261), authorized payment for property lost, captured, or destroyed by the enemy 
while in the military service of the United States. The act of March 3, 1817 (3 Stat., 397), 
extended the provisions of former acts to property lost, ete., in war with Indian tribes. 
The act of April 20, 1818 (3 Stat., 466), transferred the jurisdiction of all claims to the 
Third Auditor of the Treasury Department. The act of March 3, 1825 (4 Stat., 123), 
amended the act of April 9, 1816, by prescribing the course to be followed by those pre- 
senting claims for buildings destroyed during the late war. The act of February 19, 1833 
(4 Stat., 6183), provided for the payment of horses lost in the military service against the 
Indians on the frontiers of Illinois and Michigan territories. The act of June 30, 1834 
(4 Stat., 727), extended the period, which under the act of February 19, 1833, had been 
limited to three years from date of passage. The act of January 18, 1837 (5 Stat., 142), 
while repealing the acts of 1833 and 1834, provided for the payment of horses and other 
property and also provided that it should remain in force until the close of the next session 
of Congress. The act of July 7, 1838 (5 Stat., 288), continued the act of ’37 two years. 
The act of February 27, 1841 (5 Stat., 414), continued it two years longer. The act of 
August 23, 1842 (5 Stat., 511), provided for an appeal from the decision of the auditor to 
the Second Comptroller. The act of March 3, 1843 (5 Stat., 648), of June 15, 1844 (5 Stat., 
673), and of March 2, 1847 (9 Stat., 154), were acts simply extending the time within 
which claims could be presented. At the expiration of the last period Congress let the 
act of 1837, five times extended, die and passed the act of March 3, 1849 (9 Stat., 414), 
which was incorporated in the Revised Statutes as section 3482; and the act of March 3, 
1873 (17 Stat., 485), was incorporated into section 3489, R. S. The act of January 22, 1874 
(18 Stat., 193), authorized payments for mounts purchased in States in insurrection, and 
the act of January 9, 1883 (22 Stat., 401), extended the time for filing claims; and the 
period was again extended by the act of August 13, 1888 (25 Stat., 487). The act of March 
8, 1885 (23 Stat., 3503), was variously construed by various comptrollers as and as not 
covering horses. This question was put at rest by the Court of Claims in Andrews et al. v. 
U. S., referred to in this article at some length. The acts of March 4, 1915 (38 Stat., 
1077), of March 28, 1918 (40 Stat., 479), and of July 9, 1918 (40 Stat., 880), complete the 
list of statutes relating to this subject. 
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loss in battle or due to wounds received in action. The latter acts 
are more liberal and have come to authorize payment for loss in 
the military service. But this does not mean that every loss may 
be paid for, since the expression ‘‘in military service’’ has come to 
have something of the meaning of the expression ‘‘line of duty”’ 
in our old pension statutes. This idea is clearly set forth in 
Andrews et al. v. U. 8. (52 Ct. Cls., 373). See also Dig. Ops. 
J. A. G., April 1-December 31, 1917, pp. 26-27. Mounted officers 
are advised to read this case, as it clearly explains the opinion of 
the Court of Claims upon the subject. A brief résumé of the de- 
cision follows, and from it officers may form quite an accurate idea 
as to what reception claims will receive: 

“Tt does not follow from what has been said that every horse privately owned 
which dies while its owner is in the military service can be paid for. Congress did 
not intend by the provisions of the act of 1885 to make the government an insurer 
against loss or destruction of a soldier’s private property. The officer or enlisted 
man must be in the military service of the United States, and the loss of his private 
property must likewise have been in the military service, not merely while in the 
military service, but by reason of some exigency or necessity of the military service, 
and not incident to a horse out of as well as in that service. An analysis of the 
statute in this respect is most succinctly stated by Assistant Comptroller Bowers in 
3 Comp. Dec., 636: 


““The loss must have been caused by some exigency or necessity of the military 
service, such as naturally would be attributed to and flow from such service. To estab- 
lish a case under this act, the property must, have been lost or destroyed in the military 
service ; not merely while it was in use in that service, but because it was in that service. 
Being in that service must have been the proximate cause of the loss. The loss must not 
have been caused by the natural wear and tear or deterioration of the articles in ordinary 
use in the service. Inherent defects in articles, on account of which they are unable to 
stand the ordinary strain of the service, will prevent recovery.’ 


“Congress by the remedial legislation in issue was providing reimbursement for 
property lost by reason of the peculiar hazards to which it was exposed while in mili- 
tary service, and by so doing did not intend to cover the whole field of accidental loss 
or destruction in no way connected with the dangers incident to military service. 
Simply because the soldier had carried his private mount into the military service to 
be used by him in military activities, as his military duties required, such a use does 
not of itself render the defendants liable for its death if the same ensued from any 
cause not directly connected with or incident to military service. The fact that the 
horse is legally in the army does not determine liability; its loss must be directly 
caused by the performance of military service and in nowise attributable to the fault 
or negligence of the soldier. A horse dying from natural causes is obviously ex- 
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cluded from the benefits of the statute; one injured to such an extent that it must 
be destroyed, by purely accidental means in no way connected with the prevalent and 
well-known exigencies and dangers of military service, does not come within the act. 
Accidents and injuries are not peculiar to army life. Vicious, high-strung horses, 
animals physically unsound and otherwise blemished can claim no immunity from 
the innumerable causes of mortality and injury because they are taken by their 
owners into the military service. Again, quoting from Comptroller Bowers’ decision, 
supra: 

“It must reasonably be attributable to the fact that it was held in the military serv- 
ice, whereby the owner was deprived, in some degree, of the control over it which he 
would have in civil life, and where it would be subject to dangers not ordinarily incident 
to its use in civil life. . . . If it be held that absence of fault or negligence is the 
only precedent to reimbursement, an officer would be entitled to payment for a horse dying 
from old age, or a uniform, side arms, or household furniture worn out in use.’ 

“This view of the law was approved by Assistant Comptroller Mitchell in 13 
Comp. Dec., 838, in which he says: 

“‘I do not think the said act contemplates or provides indemnity for the loss of a 
horse by death from purely natural causes not produced by the military service and which 
is incident to a horse, whether he is or is not in the military service.’ 

“This has been the uniform holding of the Comptroller’s Office, and to it we 
adhere. While the line of demarcation may in some instances be difficult of ascer- 
tainment, still the intendment of the statute is open and apparent. The term ‘in the 
military service’ has a settled and universally accepted legal meaning and would not 
appear in the act if it was not designed to limit liability for the loss and destruction 
of private property occurring by reason of and in the actual performance of military 
duty. A contrary construction can find no support because of the difficulty of admin- 
istration. The right and the remedy have been prescribed, and it is not the instance 
wherein the application of the law depends upon the facts and circumstances of each 
particular case. 

“The petition in this case must be dismissed. The findings fail to disclose a loss 
within the foregoing opinion. The claimant’s horse was found in the quarter- 
master’s pasture with a serious fracture of its foreleg, and it had to be shot. There 
is absolutely nothing in the record to connect the injury with military service. How, 
when, or in what manner the accident occurred is left to conjecture. The one indis- 
putable fact, apparent and conceded, is that the horse was turned out to graze, and 
while so engaged cannot be said to be in the military service. There are a variety 
of ways in which the accident might have happened, and certain it is that nothing 
peculiar or incident to military duty caused the same. There is absolutely no con- 
nection between the loss and military service. 

“The petition is dismissed. It is so ordered.” 


Currton R. Norton 


“The claimant was a first lieutenant, Fourteenth Cavalry, United States Army, 
and was required to be mounted. The claimant’s horse was in charge of the Quarter- 
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master’s Department, being led by an attendant through the streets of Seattle, Wash., 
to be placed on board the U. S. transport Dix for shipment to the Philippine Islands. 
The asphalt pavements were wet and slippery and the horse accidentally slipped and 
fell thereon, injuring itself so severely that it had to be shot. 

“The claimant cannot recover. The horse’s death was purely accidental. It is 
asserted in the brief that the horse was frightened by a passing street-car. There is 
no proof to support the assertion, and, even so, the case is without merit. There is 
nothing in the record to connect the loss with the requirements of the act of 1885. 
Petition dismissed.” 

ConraD S. Bascock 


“The claimant in this case was a captain in the First Cavalry, United States 
Army, a mounted officer. In July, 1910, at the Presidio, Calif., the animal died. 
The evidence discloses that the horse had been fed upon unwholesome forage—bar- 
ley with oats, the barley having awns on it—which produced acute enteritis. Two 
veterinarians testify positively that death was caused by feeding the forage men- 
tioned. A post-mortem disclosed the cause of death and the nature of the illness. 
On November 26, 1910, a claim for the horse was filed with the auditor, but disal- 
lowed. A request for reconsideration was refused. 

“We think the claimant is entitled to recover in this case. It appears from the 
record that not only this horse, but a number of others similarly situated, were made 
ill by the unwholesome food furnished by the government. The horse was lost in the 
military service—i. e., the owner had, to the extent of being compelled to keep the 
horse in government quarters and feed him on government forage, lost that full con- 
trol over him which would not have obtained in civil life. The cause of death is 
directly connected with the military service, an incident of a duty assumed by the 
United States, and it cannot be said the animal died from purely natural causes. It 
was one of the unavoidable infirmities of the military system of feeding military 
horses which caused the loss, and the record excludes the possibility of attributing 
the death of the horse to any other cause. The horse is shown to have been worth 
$200.” 

SamvueEL H. Bett 


“The claimant was a chaplain, First Field Artillery, United States Army, a 
mounted officer. On December 12, 1911, at Schofield Barracks, Tex., the horse died 
from cerebrospinal meningitis. The depositions disclose that just preceding the 
horse’s death he had been ridden by the claimant until, as the witness expresses it, 
‘he came in rather warm.’ The same evening the horse became ill; next day he de- 
veloped congestion of the lungs, which in the end caused the disease from which he 
died. It appears that the stall and stable accommodations at the barracks were not 
of the best, being somewhat open and exposed, but it is likewise proven that this 
exact condition obtained for some months prior to the horse’s demise. It is asserted 
that death was caused because of lack of proper stall and stable facilities. The 
veterinarian who attended the horse does not corroborate the single witness who so 
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testifies. Upon the record before us the case is without merit and the petition must 
be dismissed. The horse obviously died from illness. At the time of its death it 
was not being used in the military service, performing no military duty or any duty 
incident to military service. On the contrary, it seems to have been returned to the 
stables by the claimant after a short but severe ride and its illness and death ensued 
almost immediately. The case is to be distinguished from a case like that considered 
and allowed in 12 Comp. Dec., 777, where the horse was necessarily overridden in the 
performance of a military duty. 
“The petition is dismissed. It is so ordered.” 


Tuomas C. LONERGAN 


“The claimant was a second lieutenant, Highteenth Infantry, United States 
Army, serving as battalion quartermaster and commissary, and as such required to 
be mounted under Army Regulations, 1910, paragraph 1295. On February 27, 1913, 
his private mount was by proper military order shipped from Fort Mackenzie, Wyo., 
to Texas City, being at this time in good order and health. About the time of the 
arrival of the horse at Texas City a sudden and somewhat violent change in the tem- 
perature occurred, which, together with heavy rains, brought on a cold spell. The 
government afforded no stable or shelter room for the horse; he was entirely un- 
protected in the field, except by a tent erected by the claimant himself, and under 
these surroundings the animal contracted pneumonia and died. The horse was 
reasonably worth $175 and lost its life in the military service.” 


It is to be remembered that the Andrews case was decided by 
the Court of Claims under the act of 1885. That act was replaced 
by the act of July 9, 1918, the latter act being now the law govern- 
ing claims for loss of private property. Passing upon the act of 
July 9, 1918, the Comptroller, under date of April 22, 1919, ren- 
dered a very restrictive decision (25 Comp. Dec., 815). Just what 
would be the effect of this decision upon any horse claim that might 
now be referred to the Comptroller it is impossible to state; but I 
think it may be assumed that, for the present, administration will 
largely be governed by the Court of Claims’ decision, so far as 
concerns the question of loss of mounts. In the next issue of the 
CavALRY JOURNAL I will discuss the acts of March 3, 1885, and 
July 9, 1918, as well as the act of March 28, 1918, and the general 
subject of ‘‘Loss of private property in military service.’’ 
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The Rout of the Turks by Allenby’s Cavalry’ 
Palestine Campaign 


BY 


Colonel GEORGE E. MITCHELL, General Staff Corps 


(Continued from the April number) 


InN THE APRIL NUMBER the campaign was described in detail 
from the capture of Beersheba to the fall of Jerusalem. In this 
issue an effort will be made to point out the lessons that we should 
draw from this remarkable campaign, and to give in detail a de- 
scription of the methods that were employed so successfully by 
the British. 

COMMENTS ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS 


TACTICS 


Mounted Atiacks——Mounted charges were made in three lines. 
A regiment would have a squadron in each line and the interval 
between troopers would be about four yards. It was found that 
the very old troopers, who had been accustomed to using the 
‘‘euts’’ in former instructions, were prone to cut in action rather 
than to thrust. The new men did better with the point. The 
lines were not kept especially well in charging. There was no 
definite period which could be described as the mélée, since the 
Turk was always dismounted and either surrendered or ran away 
as a result of the first impact. There was, therefore, no reform- 
ing and charging through the enemy again. There was merely 
reforming for the purpose of pursuit or for the purpose of carry- 
ing out some new mission. 

There was no fight of cavalry against cavalry, because, before 
these operations began, the Turkish cavalry, which was very 
poorly mounted, and armed with the lance, had some very un- 





* This article is based upon accounts of the Palestine Campaign in Nelson’s History 
of the War, “The Times History of the War,” and upon the account of Colonel Edward 


Davis, Cavalry. 
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fortunate experiences with the Australians and New Zealanders. 
On several occasions in the Sinai Peninsula the latter had ‘‘shot 
them up’’ and taken all the spirit out of them. The Turkish 
cavalry thereafter kept so far out of the way that there was no 
opportunity for the action ‘‘Cavalry versus Cavalry.’’ There 
were two or three instances of unsuccessful mounted charges by 
small bodies, say of 30 or 35 men. They were wiped out by the 
Turks. 

Dismounted Attacks.——The discussion above relates to success- 
ful mounted attacks during the operations of the Palestine-Jeru- 
salem campaign. They were exceptional cases. The habitual 
employment was in dismounted attack. One cannot at this time 
take up all the dismounted actions, because they occurred prac- 
tically every day at some point or other, and two divisions or the 
major portion of the two divisions would generally be on the line. 
Throughout the campaign the rifles of the cavalry and the guns of 
their horse batteries were important factors in every advance. 
By a mounted charge the Australians captured Beersheba, and 
thus made the whole campaign possible; but it should be borne in 
mind that only one brigade charged mounted at Beersheba, while 
five other cavalry brigades fought all day long with the rifle, thus 
doing their share along with the infantry divisions. After Beer- 
sheba, the cavalry led the army northwest and north, although for 
four days the 60th Division (infantry) kept up with the cavalry 
fighting line, and later the XXIst Corps (infantry), having at 
that time two divisions, kept practically even with the cavalry 
fighting line for a week. At the end of this time two divisions of 
the cavalry broke ahead into the mountains northwest of Jerusa- 
lem. One of them, had artillery support been forthcoming in suf- 
ficient strength, might have captured Jerusalem. However, the 
Turk got his second wind, as it were, and even held off the entire 
XXIst Corps when it came up. Later, both the Cavalry Corps 
and XXIst Corps were withdrawn from the Jerusalem area, and 
the XXth Corps, entirely fresh, after a long rest, and under an 
exceptionally able commander, was sent in to capture Jerusalem, 
which it did in short order. 

The cavalry was employed, as was the whole army, on the gen- 
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eral ‘‘principle of three.’’ The army was divided into three corps, 
and, generally speaking, two corps were employed in breaking off 
the enemy’s flank while one corps held him fast; or two corps were 
employed in pursuing him while the other corps rested. 

The Cavalry Corps was composed of three divisions. Usually 
two divisions were engaged while the other division rested or was 
held in reserve. At Beersheba the Australian Division and the 
Anzac Division were employed, the Yeomanry Division being in 
reserve. Shortly afterwards the Yeomanry Division was brought 
in and the Anzac Division rested and found water for their thirsty 
horses. And thus during the pursuit one division was frequently 
held out while two were employed. 

Kach division was composed of three brigades, of which the 
division commander, especially during the pursuit over the almost 
waterless plains, employed two, while the third made every effort 
to water their horses. This system of relief was essential, be- 
cause frequently the horses were without water for 24 hours. 
Even a deprivation for 48 hours was suffered by several regiments, 
and once there was an appreciable number of horses which were 
without water for 72 hours. These latter, although useless for 
several days, eventually got back into form and in a surprisingly 
short time were perfectly fit. 

Each brigade was composed of three regiments, which the brig- 
adier usually fought on the principle of two regiments in line and 
one in reserve. The regiments, being composed of three squad- 
rons each, generally followed the same principle, with two squad- 
rons on the line. 

The type of dismounted action described below and developed 
by the Colonials has since been taken up officially by the head- 
quarters of the Desert Mounted Corps and probably is now ac- 
cepted by all the British cavalry officers on duty in the corps. 

The squadron, being composed of four ‘‘troops’’ (each ‘‘troop”’ 
commanded by a lieutenant), fights in four lines. In each line 
the deploying interval is five yards between troopers. The dis- 
tance between the lines is 100 yards. The first ‘‘troop’’ is the 
‘‘first line,’’ or ‘‘scouts.’’ The ‘‘troop leader’’ is in the center of 
this line, with his Hotchkiss guns near him for purposes of control. 
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The second ‘‘troop’’ is the ‘‘second line,’’ which merges with the 
scouts to form the ‘‘firing line’’ when the attack begins. The 
third and fourth ‘‘troops’’ are respectively the ‘‘support’’ and 
‘‘reserve’’ and have the same formation as the first and second 
troops, except that the squadron commander is in the center of the 
third and fourth troop, according to circumstances. 

Each troop leader, from his central position, can control his 
line and his Hotchkiss guns. He will have generally only 18 or 
20 men in a dismounted line. The Colonials have a definite desig- 
nated leader for each ‘‘set of fours,’”’ or ‘‘section.”” When they 
dismount, No. 3 is the horse-holder, so that on the firing line 
the ‘‘section leader’’ has only two men to command. As the ser- 
geants are additional to these ‘‘section leaders,”’’ it will be seen that 
the lieutenant has plenty of control over his little ‘‘troop”’ of 18 or 
20 men. The squadron commander, from his central position, has 
very definite supervision of both the third and fourth lines and 
can, therefore, entirely control the reinforcement of the firing line. 

By starting with a five-yard interval, the successive lines can 
be fed in, until at the moment of the bayonet charge the squadron 
may have one man to a yard or two, allowing for casualties and 
for a squadron front of at least 100 yards. 


The diagrams (see pages 178 and 179) illustrate the squadron - 


formation used not only by the Australians and New Zealanders, 
who have the single-rank formation, but also by the British 
cavalry, who have the double rank. 

The troop commander and squadron commander did very little 
signaling with the hands and fingers during the Palestine cam- 
paign, because to do so meant having hands and fingers shot off 
too frequently. The control of the firing line had to depend prin- 
cipally upon the ability of the ‘‘leaders’’ to work together for the 
common objective, carrying out the orders received at the begin- 
ning of the action. It was customary, at the beginning of an 
action, for the squadron commander to point out to troop com- 
manders the objective of the squadron and to explain how he 
wished the action to proceed. He might also give the range. 
After that he depended very largely upon the troop leaders to use 
their own judgment and to work together instinctively. The Co- 
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lonials were remarkably good at this mingling of individual initia- 
tive with the general co-ordination of their unit’s work. 

The ‘‘advance by rushes’’ was found to be a poor method of 
attack and was seldom used. The troops walked briskly straight 
ahead and directly at the enemy, not halting nor lying down unless 
actually compelled to by losses. They found that their losses were 
less by following this method and the effect on the enemy was more 
marked. He did not like the steady advance. As a rule, troops 

walked right through to the final moment of the bayonet rush. 
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Diagram showing Australian or New Zealand Squadron, fighting on foot in four 
lines, the troopers having an interval of four to five yards, the distance between lines 
about 100 yards and the squadron front being about 100 yards. Each troop (our 
platoon) forms one line; each troop leader (a lieutenant) is in the center of his 
troop, with his Hotchkiss gun or guns. The squadron commander (a major) is in 
the center of the third or fourth line. 
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They expected their artillery and machine-guns to keep the Turk’s 
head down, and they generally did. The Turks fight best behind 
well-prepared defenses, and during the Palestine campaign, after 
Gaza and Beersheba, they generally had to fight in the open. ; 

All commanders found by experience that it was far better to : 
hold their real attack until the enemy had been well shaken by a 
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Diagram showing a British Yeomanry Squadron fighting on foot in four lines, 
with an interval between the troopers of four to five yards and a distance between 
lines of about 100 yards. Each troop (our platoon) is formed in two lines; two 
troops are abreast; troop leaders and Hotchkiss guns are in center of first and third 
lines. The squadron commander is in center of fourth (or third) line, according to 
circumstances. 
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artillery and machine-gun fire and by such rifle fire as could be 
brought to bear. Considerable ability was shown by the Colonials 
in attacking with just as few men as possible. It may be said, 
however, that the tendency throughout the entire Palestine army 
was very marked in this respect. They generally fought their 
battles with a comparatively small portion of their total effectives. 
Their strength was organized in ‘‘depth’’ rather than in ‘‘front.”’ 
Thus they always had a good deal ‘‘up their sleeve’’ for the pur- 
pose of outflanking the Turk whenever he held on to a position 
stubbornly. As they had the superiority in number of men, guns, 
and equipment facilities, they could almost always turn the Turk’s 
flank after he was ousted from the ‘‘Gaza-Beersheba”’ line. 

Of course, neither the cavalry nor the infantry always had 
smooth going, and there were a few instances of great departure 
from the ‘‘principle of three,’’ and times when comfortable re- 
serves were not at hand by any means. One recalls several oc- 
casions when the Cavalry Corps had only one small brigade as 
corps reserve, and several other occasions where there were no 
corps reserves at all. The corps commander simply had to trust 
his division commanders to meet their problems with their own 


reserves. 
PERSONAL RECONNAISSANCE 

The most successful brigade commanders placed great stress 
upon personal reconnaissance before entering upon the attack— 
that is, careful reconnaissance by the brigadier in person, ac- 
companied by his three regimental commanders, the battery com- 
mander, and the machine-gun squadron commander. If squad- 
ron commanders from the three regiments could be included, they 
were. Inthe meantime all the units were resting or coming ahead 
under ‘‘the second in command.’’ This officer, always available, 
was a great help, in that the commander could always go forward 
for reconnaissance, feeling that his unit would come forward 
under the ‘‘second in command’’ without disturbing some subordi- 
nate unit commander, in order that the latter might temporarily 
command the next higher unit. During these personal reconnais- 
sances the brigadier planned his attack and gave his orders to his 
regimental commanders, his battery commander, and machine- 
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gun commander, assigning each his sector, his objective, his task. 
Regimental commanders did the same with their squadron com- 
manders, and the latter pointed out to their troop commanders 
everything about the enemy position and what the troop was ex- 
pected to do. The troops were then committed to the action, and 
the results they achieved depended in great measure upon the care 
with which the reconnaissance had been made. It was important 
always to avoid a hasty reconnaissance. The ability to make a 
deliberate reconnaissance and to refuse to be hurried came with 
experience during the campaign. 


EFFECTIVE RANGES 


As a rule, there was no real danger from Turkish rifle fire at 
1,000 yards. The decisive range was between 600 yards and 450 
yards, and nearer the latter. 


LED HORSES 


The British secured their horses, in fighting on foot, by sets of 
fours. No. 3 was the horse-holder. Sometimes the ‘‘second 
in command’’ assumed charge of the horses; sometimes the squad- 
ron sergeant-major. It is his duty to keep in touch with the dis- 
mounted troops and at the same time to keep horses under best 
cover. Coupling horses by twos had to be abandoned, on account 
of enemy aéroplane bombing and machine-gunning. The same 
applied to tying horses in a circle. They have to be held in the old 
way, so as to have men enough with them to keep them quiet and 
move them about if a hostile plane comes along. 


ARTILLERY SUPPORT 


Each cavalry brigade had a four-gun battery of 13 pounders. 
This battery was considered rather as belonging to the brigade 
instead of merely being affiliated with it, as was the rule in the 
infantry. The infantry arrangement was better, it is believed, in 
this campaign, because with them, where a battery was merely 
affiliated with a brigade, the divisional chief of artillery could 
switch the battery about as he pleased without having to consult 
the brigade commander. He could place all of the batteries ac- 
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cording to the tactical necessities of the division; but with the 
cavalry this was not so easy, because brigadiers had more the at- 
titude of ownership toward their batteries. On the other hand, a 
cavalry brigade must always be ready to move quickly to another 
position in order to take advantage of its mobility, and for this 
reason the brigadier wants his battery under his own orders. 

The 13-pounder gun was substituted for the 18-pounder gun 
after the Sinai Desert operations and before the Gaza-Beersheba- 
Jerusalem operations. It was decided that the 18-pounder gun 
was too heavy for the horse artillery. Undoubtedly it was, in the 
desert. The corps chief of artillery stated that every battery com- 
mander except one had found the 13-pounder more satisfactory 
than the 18-pounder. It was powerful enough in its effect on the 
enemy and, of course, greatly superior as to mobility, not merely 
on the march, but especially when the pieces had to be man- 
handled. The corps chief of artillery stated further that, in his 
opinion, the 13-pounder gun would be just as satisfactory in the 
country north of the Jaffa-Jerusalem road as it had been south. 
The observer asked this question because south of the road men- 
tioned there is much sand and mud, while north of it the terrain 
changes to a country of harder roads, where heavier guns are quite 
mobile. 

In practically every case the horse artillery co-operation was 
satisfactory to the cavalry in both promptness and accuracy. 

Most of the brigadiers in the beginning had an insufficient 
knowledge of their batteries and as to how they ought to be em- 
ployed. A cavalry brigadier is only half a brigadier if he is lack- 
ing in a keen appreciation of his battery’s value. 

The extreme range of the 13-pounder is 6,500 yards, but the 
rule was to try to get within 3,500 yards, avoiding the longer 
ranges. The corps artillery chief felt the need of howitzers on 
many occasions and had tried to get 4.7 howitzers to use as corps 
artillery, but was unable to procure them. His function in the 
corps was advisory and he had no actual corps artillery except 
when the artillery of the three divisions was concentrated, and 
this happened only once, viz., at Beersheba. He was in charge of 
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all phases of artillery instruction and also supervised the question 
of ammunition supply for the corps. 

The gunners were armed with revolvers. They had tried arm- 
ing them with carbines, but found difficulty in properly handling 
their guns with carbines slung on their backs, whereas carbines 
strapped on the carriages were always too difficult to get at in a 
hurry, and if carried on the horses they were never at hand when 
wanted. 

Battery commanders generally dispensed with a battery escort. 
The rule was that a battery commander had full authority to call 
on the nearest squadron for an escort, if he thought that an escort 
was necessary. 

The problem of proper communication, of a reliable sort, be- 
tween the brigadier and the battery commander was difficult. 
Much can be done with a semaphore, but it was the opinion of all 
commanders that ‘‘liaison officers’’ should be trained for this work 
and employed habitually as gallopers. If officers are not avail- 
able, selected non-commissioned officers should be used. 


MACHINE-GUNS 


Under the head of artillery we may refer to the 12 machine- 
guns of the Machine-Gun Squadron. These guns, together with 
the machine-guns and the Hotchkiss guns of the three regiments, 
were sometimes handled as a brigade force in connection with the 
fire of the horse batteries. 

On a considerable number of occasions cavalry brigade camps 
and bivouacs were bombed and machine-gunned by enemy air- 
craft, which paid especial attention to the picket lines, where the 
horses offered a large and vulnerable target. The danger to a 
cavalry brigade in this respect is obviously very great. It is 
thought that one, and preferably two, anti-aircraft guns should be 
attached to each horse battery. Unless such a provision is made, 
there will seldom be any anti-aircraft guns at hand and a disaster 
may result. <A cavalry brigade in camp is easy pickings for hos- 
tile aircraft. Anti-aircraft guns will keep them up where they 
can do little damage. 
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The cavalrymen of the Palestine Army frequently felt the need 
of some sort of a small anti-machine-gun for use against the ma- 
chine-guns. This was especially true when a brigade was oper- 
ating on so wide a front that the horse-battery guns were too few 
in number to cover the front. What they needed was the French 
37-millimeter gun, designed for this very purpose. The French 
gun has, however, only been employed in position warfare and 
would consequently have to be differently mounted for cavalry 
work. Besides, such a gun is too great a refinement for open war- 
fare, where complexity of instrumentalities should be avoided on 


account of the difficulties of supply. 


AMMUNITION SUPPLY 


In most of the mounted regiments the trooper carried habitu- 
ally 200 rounds of rifie ammunition, viz., 130 in a bandoleer worn 
over the shoulder, 60 in a bandoleer carried on the horse’s neck, 
and ten stuffed in any convenient pocket or elsewhere in the cloth- 
ing or equipment. This supply was found to be sufficient. The 


amount carried in the bandoleer of the soldier and of the horse 
could, of course, be varied according to the soldier’s comfort. 

Each regiment had a supply of 21,000 rounds of small-arms 
ammunition, carried in a limber in ‘‘The First Line Transport.’’ 
All transport was, as a rule, brigaded. 


BOMBS AND INTRENCHING TOOLS 


The troopers did not carry individual intrenching tools. Each 
squadron had with its First Line Transport two pack animals 
which carried intrenching tools and one pack animal which carried 
40 bombs, together with the signal supplies for the squadron. 


RATIONS AND FORAGE 


When the trooper started out in the morning he carried the 
unconsumed portion of the day’s ration which had been issued to 
him and one iron ration. In addition, the First Line Transport 
carried one day’s ration per trooper, and the ration reserves fol- 
lowed in the divisional train and the supply columns. One or two 
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days’ grain was carried on the horse and one day’s grain in the 
First Line Transport. 
HORSESHOEING 

They had for each ‘‘troop’’ of 25 to 30 horses one horseshoer. 
For each ‘‘squadron’’ (or four troops) there were both a sergeant 
horseshoer and a corporal horseshoer; so that for a total of 150 
horses of all sorts they had six horseshoers. It follows that they 
kept their horses shod a little better than we did in pre-war days. 
They shod their horses every three to four weeks, using plain full- 
shaped shoes, without tips or other modifications. 

Their regulations called for two hind shoes and two front shoes 
to be carried on the horse in active service. This provision was, 
however, abolished, and the trooper carried one fore and one hind 
shoe. 
When the big push was started, field forges were left behind; 
but they came along later, with the heaviest baggage of the corps. 


SORE-BACK HORSES 
These were not numerous. It is my belief that the Colonials 


had fewer than the British Yeomanry. The difference was due to 
two causes: (a) The Australian and New Zealand regiments had 
a considerably larger proportion of men who knew how to ride 
before the war; (b) the Australians and the New Zealanders car- 
ried the rifle on the trooper’s back, whereas the Yeomanry carried 
it in the regulation British cavalry rifle boot, which hangs from 
the off side of the cantle. The Australian and the New Zealand 
officers are positive that carrying the rifle on the trooper’s back 
avoids giving the horse a sore back. 

Another reason advanced for the small number of sore backs 
was, according to many officers in the campaign, the British service 
saddle and blanket. This saddle is now quite well known among 
American officers. It has a long record of efficiency behind it. 
1t presents no problems of any kind in manufacture. The blanket 
is mentioned because it is made of good stuff and is of looser weave 
than ours. ; 

An Australian officer of high rank and long experience stated 
that in the South African War the Australians used a stock sad- 
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dle of the normal type, which produced many sore backs. Since 
they adopted the British service saddle they have ceased to con- 
sider the question of sore backs as of importance. 


HORSEMANSHIP 


This was neither better nor worse than ours. The Colonials 
rode with a longer stirrup than the Yeomanry, and many of them 
stuck their feet out to the front quite noticeably. The Colonial is 
a loose-jointed rider; the Yeomanry trooper pays more attention 
to a stiff, upright seat. 


CARE OF EQUIPMENT 


They were much like ourselves in this respect. The British . 
do a little bit better than we do in the care of leather; they have a 
certain tradition in this matter. One saw just about as many 
dirty bits and saddles, on the average, as one would see among 
American cavalry troops under like circumstances of active serv- 
ice. Clean equipment depends, the world over, upon the watch- 
fulness, inclinations, and energy of commanding officers. 

No difficulty was experienced in keeping the felt pads of saddle 
side bars clean. The saddle is merely placed on end, instead of 
putting the side bars on the ground or putting the saddle on its 
back. The matter is mentioned because in our service this point 
has been made in arguments against the use of these pads. 


CARE OF HORSES 


‘ By this is meant the larger phases of the question from the 
remount standpoint. The British and Australians had a more 
farsighted system in this respect than anything we had in the 
United States Army prior to this war. In the first place, they 
were more rigid in their requirements as to feeding four times 
per day in camp and three times per day on the march. All hands 
were very earnest in carrying this out, and of course the general 
health of the horse was benefited thereby. 

They were also rather quick to discard a horse on the march if 

he had lost in condition or health, so that he promised to become a 

drag onthe command. Such a horse or a wounded horse would be 
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sent to the ‘‘Mobile Veterinary Section”’ of the division, where he 
would be treated and brought along by easy stages, or sent back 
to the veterinary hospital at the base if he seemed to need a long 
time for recovery. 

RATE AND GAIT OF MARCHING 


Most of the cavalry marching during the campaign was at the 
walk—four miles per hour. As heretofore stated, there was only 
one long approach march, and that was at night and practically in 
the face of the enemy outposts. This was the march to points of 
deployment southeast and east of Beersheba. From that time on, 
contact with the retreating enemy was so close that there were no 
long marches to make. 

The Australian and New Zealand troops are practically unani- 
mous in favor of the four-mile walk for a cavalry column advanc- 
ing with its artillery, its wagons, and its ambulances. It must be 
borne in mind that they are not armed with the saber and have not 
been trained along the lines of the British regular cavalry, with 
its traditional adherence to the idea of the ‘‘galloping cavalry- 
man’’ and the ‘‘arme blanche.’’ The most experienced of these 
Colonial officers say: ‘‘If you trot or canter a good deal, you de- 
tach yourself from your guns, your ambulances, and your essential 
First Line Transport, which cannot keep up. You cannot fight 
effectively without them. Also, you knock out your-horses too 
much. The thing to do is to march steadily, at the rate which will 
keep all the effectives of your brigade or division together, until 
you are so near the enemy that your reconnaissance reveals what 
positions are the most valuable; then use your mobility—that is, 
take up the trot, canter, gallop, or run—in order to seize the posi- 
tions you want or get around the enemy’s flank. 

The Yeomanry, who are armed with the sword and who adhere 
to the traditions of the old British regular cavalry, state their case 
as follows: ‘‘By using the canter or trot freely, you reduce the 
time the horse marches with a heavy load on his back, and this is 
better for the condition of the horse. You also preserve the spirit 
of dash and aggression, which is essential to cavalry ; you increase 
your opportunities for charging with the sword, which will gain 


you more enemy prisoners and guns captured in a shorter space of 
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time and will keep a faster pressure on the enemy, thus tending to 
demoralize him.”’’ 

The above constitutes what these people have to say for them- 
selves. The commanding general of a certain British infantry 
division, which did more substantial, brilliant, and consistent work 
than any other unit in the entire Palestine Army, remarked as 
follows: ‘‘The Australians and New Zealanders are the best at- 
tack troops of the Empire.’’ 

The Australian and New Zealand mounted troops had notice- 
ably fewer sore-back horses than the British Yeomanry, had a 
smaller number of horses knocked out for other causes on the 
march, lost fewer men in action, and were much more certain to 
gain tactical and strategical advantages than were the Yeomanry. 
Not all of this superiority resulted, of course, from the fact that 
they had a different system of marching. Some of it came from 
the fact that they carried the rifle on the trooper’s back, some from 
the hard common sense and shrewdness of their officers as applied 
to the game of man-hunting, and much of it from the quality of 


their troopers. 
ARMS | 

The British Yeomanry officers have great faith in the saber, 
or sword, and in the possibilities and effectiveness of the mounted 
charge. They have accepted with great reluctance the lessons of 
warfare which have forced the cavalryman to learn to shoot a 
rifle effectively. They see the handwriting on the wall, but they 
have not yet succeeded in studying it out thoroughly, so that they 
really understand it. They say that the Colonials are brave fel- 
lows and mean well, but that they are ‘‘too slow;”’ that they ought 
to gallop more and make more mounted charges. 

The Australians and New Zealanders almost to a man say that 
‘“‘the sword (saber) is not worth carrying and ought to be dis- 
carded; that in three years of warfare on this front there have 
been only eight mounted charges; that four of these were of no 
significance, aside from the fact that those who made the charge 
accomplished the feat without being wiped out, and that of the 
four important charges the most important was made by the 
Australians, holding their bayonets in their hands.”’ 
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As the Colonials are not armed with the saber (sword), and 
have not been trained in its use, and have no historical apprecia- 
tion of it, there is no factor to keep them from being perhaps 
unfairly prejudiced against it and too sweeping in their condem- 
nation. 

The bayonet is being issued to all British mounted troops in 
Palestine and Mesopotamia. 

Bombs are issued to all mounted troops in Palestine, and they 
are prepared to use them when circumstances necessitate. 

Neither the Yeomanry nor the Colonials have had any expe- 
rience of any value with the pistol. Their opinions are either blank 
on the subject or they have that great faith and zeal for or against 
which sometimes comes from complete ignorance. Only officers 
and the highest ranking non-commissioned officers are armed with 
the pistol or revolver. 

While the trench mortar is not of interest to a cavalryman in 
his normal employment, it is pertinent to remark that a certain 
infantry division, well known to fame locally, made their trench 
mortars mobile by lugging them about in any available transport 
and found them most useful in open warfare. They assist the 
artillery barrage most effectively and are especially good in deny- 
ing the enemy the use of deep ravines and similar avenues of 
approach. Difficulty of ammunition supply is their greatest 
handicap. 

The cavalry were as devoted to their Hotchkiss guns as the 
infantry were to their Lewis guns. Lach ‘‘troop’’ had one Hotch- 
kiss gun and sometimes two. 


SiaNaL LINES 


CORPS COMMANDER’S LINES OF INFORMATION 


In a command the size of a cavalry corps the question of the 
lines of information, upon which the control of the corps depends, 
is of the first importance. The corps at times would have a front 
of from five to ten miles and at other times it might be separated 
in two sectors—that is, on both flanks of the infantry—these two 
flanks being ten or fifteen miles apart and corps headquarters be- 
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ing several miles to the rear. Generally speaking, intereommuni- 
cation between corps headquarters and the various elements of 
the corps was very satisfactorily maintained. The various means 
employed were: 


(a) The buzzer, or cable. (f) Motor-eyclists. 


(b) Wireless, (g) Gallopers, or mounted officers. 
(c) Heliograph. (h) Mounted soldiers. 

(d) Lamps. (i) Pigeons. 

(e) Flags. 


With the exception of the “‘gallopers,’’ all of these means of inter- 
communication were under the direction of the ‘A. D. A. 8.,”’ or 
‘‘Signals,’’ or, as we would call him, the signal officer, and the 
personnel was supplied by the Corps Signal Company. The 
‘‘gallopers,’’ three in rumber, were directly under the orders of 
the ‘“‘B. G. G. 8.” 
The function of the signal service of the corps was to keep up 
communication with general headquarters, to the rear; with the 
divisions forward, and with other corps laterally. The responsi- 
bility for the maintenance of all this rested upon the corps signal 
officer, except that the army signal officer had the responsibility 
for the communication from general headquarters up to the corps. 
The division signal service functions, relative to brigade and 
corps headquarters, in exactly the same way as the corps signal 
service functions with respect to army and division headquarters. 


THE INSTRUMENTS OF INTERCOMMUNICATION 


(a) The buzzer was used very successfully, as it is faster and 
more reliable than the wireless or visual signaling. Every effort 
was made during the campaign to keep constant buzzer connection 
with the divisions, but there was a time between Beersheba and 
Huj when buzzer communication broke down entirely and wireless 
had to be used. To maintain communication with each division, 
corps headquarters had for each division one cable section of two 
detachments. If at any time another corps sent a division for 
temporary duty with the Desert Mounted Corps, a cable section 
came with that division. Each of these two detachments of the 
division cable section had ten miles of cable. <A section was 
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charged with maintaining cable to a certain division, one detach- 
ment staying at corps headquarters while the other went out to 
division headquarters. The officer commanding the section went 
with the detachment sent to a division or he stayed at corps head- 
quarters, depending upon the circumstances. As the division 
went forward a cable-wagon laid out cable behind it toward the 
new location of division headquarters. If corps headquarters 
went forward, at the same time, the old station was kept open 
behind until the new lateral lines were laid, if necessary, between 
the new stations of corps and division headquarters. 

The division cable-wagon should follow behind the division and 
not be up at the head of the column; but sometimes in the recent 
campaign a division commander thought it more convenient to 
keep the cable-wagon at the head of the column, near his staff. 
This practice frequently led to the cutting of the cable or the 
shortening of its life by the march of the division itself. The 
division cable-wagon should always have clear communication with 
corps headquarters while marching, so that it can be stopped or © 
given other directions at any time. If it is marching at the rear 
of the division column, it can keep in touch with its own division 
headquarters by proper use of mounted orderlies. | 

As corps headquarters went forward, leaving its line in the 
rear, this line was, in principle, taken over as ‘‘army line’’ and 
was made, when practicable, into an ‘‘air line’ for army use. The 
‘‘air-line section’’ of the corps signal company is always at the 
disposal of army signals for the construction of this air line. The 
cable of abandoned stations was collected whenever possible, but 
sometimesthe corps moved so rapidly that such process was out of 
the question. 

(b) Wireless.—This was used with extraordinary success, due 
not so much to any special features of terrain or atmosphere as to 
careful preliminary practice of the operators and other personnel. 
The set which met the situation best is the pack set, with a range 
of 25 to 30 miles, carried either as wagon or pack set. Its porta- 
bility is its greatest asset. Four Ford cars will carry the entire 
equipment and personnel with two days’ rations and water. A 
larger set, with a radius of about 80 miles, followed with the heavy 
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baggage of the corps. Each division carried two wagon sets, using 
limbered wagons for transport; two sets are carried by each divi- 
sion, so that one can keep station open behind when the division 
leaves for a new station. 

The trench sets, with a range of five miles, were not much used. 
They were considered as experimental for cavalry, on account of 
the difficulty in transporting accumulators. Inconvenience was 
experienced by reason of the spilling of acid out of the accumu- 
lators. However, these trench sets were used considerably by the 
infantry in the works around Gaza. 

(c) Heliograph.—The heliograph was employed very satis- 
factorily, working continually during battle periods. The ranges 
used were not very great; generally 10 or 15 miles. Like other 
visual signaling, the heliograph was used only as secondary com- 
munication between corps and divisions; but its use between divi- 
sions and brigades was frequently the only available means of 
communication. 

Some experiments were made in heliographing by moonlight. 
An exchange of heliograph signais between the town of Ramli and 
a camp about three miles distant was accomplished. With all 
conditions very favorable, moonlight heliographing can be done 
to a small extent. 

(d) Lamps.—The night lamps, or electric signaling lamps, 
had too short a night range—that is, three to eight miles—to be. 
useful; but what was known as the ‘‘daylight lamp,’’ which had a 
night range of a little more than 15 miles, was used instead. This 
daylight lamp used electric light from accumulators and was em- 
ployed as a substitute for the heliograph on cloudy days, up to a 
range of about six miles. 

(e) Flags.—Flags were not used much by corps headquarters, 
because distances to divisions were always too great. Ona few 
occasions they were used somewhat, when the corps reserve troops 
were camped near headquarters. 

(f) Motor-cyclists—The motor-cyclist service was invaluable. 
It was used regularly for long messages not of an urgent character, 
in order to relieve the buzzer and the wireless. Whenever corps 
headquarters settled for a stop of any length, a ‘‘despatch rider’s 
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letter service,’’ with two deliveries daily to each division, was 
generally in operation on the second day. There was frequently 
much for this service to do, as it really took the place of postal 
service for certain correspondence—the sort that always comes 
forward regularly from the adjutant and quartermaster branch. 
Strict control was maintained over the use of motor-cyclists; a 
special messenger could only go out by direction of the chief of 
staff or his senior assistant. 

(g) Gallopers——Three officers, each with three good mounts, 
were employed as gallopers when other means of communication 
had broken down, or when especially important messages, such as 
operation orders, for example, had to be sent out at night, or when 
the command was moving and an intelligent messenger was re- 
quired in order to insure delivery. When moving into a new area, 
these gallopers were sent out frequently during the day, when they 
could be spared, riding over the roads and trails, in order to know 
the country in anticipation of night work. 

The incidents of the campaign proved very clearly that all 
large cavalry units should be prepared to use gallopers, and steps 
anticipating their use should always be taken before a command 
goes into the field. 

(h) Mounted Soldiers—Mounted soldiers were used for local 
messenger service at corps headquarters, for night work instead 
of motor-cyclists, and for mounted relay posts. Motor-cyclists 
could not get around well at night in a country like Palestine. 
The roads were rough and the enemy sometimes so near that the 
use of the motor-cycle headlight was impracticable. Mounted 
relay posts were found useful. They require careful organization, 
and the authority for placing or moving them should also be re- 
sponsible for feeding them. When one division of the Desert 
Mounted Corps got into the mountains north of the Jaffa-Jerusa- 
lem road, there was a period when mounted relay posts formed 
the only absolutely certain means of reasonably fast communi- 
cation. 

(i) Pigeons.—Pigeons were used frequently during the opera- 
tions, and in fact had been used as far back as the days when the 
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army was in the Sinai Peninsula. The pigeons are kept with 
corps headquarters in baskets and are looked after by the person- 
nel of the signal company. 


DAILY ROUTINE AT CORPS HEADQUARTERS—ON THE MOVE 


The daily routine at corps headquarters, as the army moved 
forward, was interesting and instructive. In order to avoid 
changing his headquarters too frequently—a change might mean a 
serious interruption in his lines of information—the corps com- 
mander would try to keep his camp headquarters in one place for 
three or four days, establishing each day his ‘‘ battle headquarters’’ 
close up behind his divisions, utilizing the best available hill for 
this purpose. Early in the morning the entire staff, accompany- 
ing the corps commander, would leave the headquarters camp in 
automobiles and go to the ‘‘battle headquarters’’ selected for that 
day. The horses of the staff were saddled and taken to the ‘‘battle 
headquarters’’ by the grooms, for use if necessary. The three 
mess-cars also proceeded to ‘‘battle headquarters,’’ with another 
light car carrying a few camp tables and office material. The 
signal cable-wagon, or cable-car, followed the staff, laying out 
cable from headquarters camp to ‘‘battle headquarters,’’ and the 
wireless se’; likewise went along. Arrived at the hill selected for 
‘*battle headquarters,’’ the corps commander seated himself at 
some point of vantage, with the ‘‘B. G. G. S.’’ (chief of staff) and 
the ‘‘B. G. R. A.’’ (chief of artillery) near him. The “‘B. G. 
G. S.’’ selected points near by where he required the staff officers 
of the operations, intelligence, and signal services to set up their 
field tables and arrange their maps and other material for the 
day’s work. The signal service was always the busiest spot, with 
messages constantly coming in by buzzer and less frequently by 
wireless from the divisions out infront. The divisions were work- 
ing with their cables back to corps headquarters camp, from 
whence the messages came forward to ‘‘battle headquarters’’ over 
the cable which had been brought along. Out in front one could 
see heliographs flashing at many points along the front, keeping up 
communication between regiments, brigades, and divisions, later- 
ally and in depth. The first messages in the morning were the 
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situation reports from divisions, telling what the various brigades 
had done during the night and just where their lines were at day- 
break. A little later an aéroplane generally came over and 
dropped a message, giving the result of the early morning air 
reconnaissance by the army headquarters squadrons. From time 
to time during the day messages of various sorts were dropped by 
planes. No aéroplanes were regularly attached to Desert Mounted 
Corps headquarters, as they were all employed by the infantry 
corps and by army headquarters. 

During the morning the buzzer brought in reports of progress 
from time to time, with now and then an anxious inquiry from 
some commander who wanted to know whether his flank was really 
being looked after, or a report from another that his horses could 
not be moved on account of lack of water, etc. Some frequent 
messages were that ‘‘the village of X is reported all clear;’’ ‘‘the 
—— brigade is held up along the Wadi Surar by machine-gun 
fire ;’’ ‘enemy is reported intrenched on the line A-B-C, strength 
about —— ;’’ ‘‘—— brigade reports enemy counter-attacked heav- 
ily with 1,000, but was driven back with casualties of about 400; 
our casualties, 120,’’ ete. 

At times during the day the corps commander would visit a 
division or brigade, leaving the ‘‘B. G. G. 8.” in charge of ‘‘battle 
headquarters.’’ Sometimes both would be away at the same time, 
which always caused the staff to ‘‘kick”’ earnestly (after they 
had gone), because of the danger that something might come up 
requiring a very important decision, with no one present to assume 
the responsibility. The commander of the corps reserve troops 
would sometimes appear at ‘‘battle headquarters,’’ though he gen- 
erally kept away from it. 

The Army Commander-in-Chief, who was habitually at the 
front, was a frequent visitor at corps headquarters, sometimes 
accompanied by the chief of the general staff. The neighboring 
corps commanders occasionally came for a conference. 

Great freedom of action and the corresponding responsibility 
pertained to the functions of the ““B. G. G. 8.” (chief of staff). 
He was assumed to be a specialist in operations and therefore was 
expected to submit daily, and did submit, a complete plan of oper- 
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ations for the following day, which the corps commander would 
adopt, modify, or disapprove, according to his own estimate of the 
situation. Frequently the ‘‘B. G. G. S.,’’ at the end of the day, 
prepared and issued the operation order for the following day 
without even showing it to the corps commander. They had had 
a preliminary discussion, of course, but after that the corps com- 
mander consumed no time over commas, periods, and phraseology. 
The brigadier-general in charge of the supply service was likewise 
given the very greatest freedom of action. In decentralization, 
at least, the British are far ahead. It is one of the things the war 
has taught them. 

At dusk ‘‘battle headquarters’’ would be broken up, or perhaps 
would become the site of the regular headquarters camp, all im- 
pedimenta having been brought up from the old site. Then the 
next day new ‘‘battle headquarters’’ would be established. 


SELECTION OF SITE FOR CORPS HEADQUARTERS—ON THE MOVE 


The commander of a cavalry corps must give serious thought 
to the selection of his headquarters camp from day to day, as the 
corps moves forward, because of the importance of keeping his 
lines of information in good working order. He naturally feels 
that he ought to be close to the front, in order to see everything 
himself; but this is a feeling which he must constantly oppose if 
it means a too-frequent move of his headquarters. At one period, 
early in the operations, the corps signal officer was in despair at 
the numerous complete moves of the headquarters camp, as a re- 
sult of which his lines of information broke down, the signal per- 
sonnel and material being unequal to the frequent shifts. The 
institution of the daily ‘‘battle headquarters,’’ with cable con- 
nection back to the regular headquarters camp, was a practical 
compromise and it worked well, because cable communication with 
the divisions and separate brigades was never interrupted. 

When the regular headquarters camp was to be moved, every- 
body packed up as nearly as possible the night before, and the 
camp itself was taken on to the next site, starting early the next 
morning, under the direction of one of the staff. A buzzer, or 
cable, station was kept open, however, at the old site, in order to 
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keep up communication with the divisions and with ‘‘battle head- 
quarters’’ for the day, until a new cable station was opened at the 
new site of the headquarters camp. In the meantime the corps 
commander and his staff had gone to ‘‘battle headquarters” for 
the day, moving at dusk to the new headquarters camp, which had 
in the meantime been properly set up and arranged. 


SUMMARY 


The following notes, based upon the experiences of the cavalry 
during the campaign, are of interest and present the conclusions 
drawn by the British officers: 

Staff Work.—1. In order to take full advantage of the mobility 
which mounted troops possess, it is necessary— 


(a) To use warning orders freely. 
(6) To think well ahead, as regards both reconnaissance 
and preliminary dispositions. 


For instance, it can often be assumed that, whatever move is 


ordered, certain groupings will be required or certain detachments 
necessary, either as advanced or flank guards; yet formations not 
uncommonly wait to receive the orders before arranging such 
groupings or making such dispositions. Similarly, sometimes no 
effort is made to collect subordinates beforehand, in order that 
they may be ready to receive instructions when decided upon. 

These are matters of staff work, but they apply nearly as much 
to commanders of regiments and squadrons as to those of higher 
formations. 

Approach Work.—2. It does not appear that large formations 
of mounted troops can be expected, except under very favorable 
conditions, to move much faster than infantry formations. This 
is indicated, not only by recent events in Palestine, but also by 
experiences in France. Mounted troops are more tied down as 
regards routes than infantry and take longer to get on the move, 
unless they are kept in a state of complete readiness. 

On the other hand, the rate of march can, of course, be main- 
tained much longer. The chief advantage which mounted troops 
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possess in an approach march is, however, that they arrive fresh 
on the scene of action. The Battle of Beersheba provided a very 
good example of a long night march followed by a surprise at- 
tack—an operation which could only have been carried out by 
mounted troops. 

Reconnaissance.—3. (a) Ina pursuit where close contact with 
the enemy is maintained, there is small scope for the employment 
of reconnoitering detachments, and consequently we have gained 
little new experience in this direction during the recent operations. 

Speaking generally, the nature of the Palestine plains is such 
as to preclude the possibility of concealment and stealth in the 
service of reconnaissance. Consequently one must be prepared to 
acquire one’s information by the employment of force, and the 
squadron will ordinarily be the smallest body to whom it is ad- 
visable to entrust a reconnoitering mission ; often a whole regiment 
will be required. Since in the mountainous districts small detach- 
ments are liable to be cut off, the same rule of large detachments 
for reconnaissance holds good here also. 

In the sand-dunes, however, and for reconnaissance of hostile 
night outposts, small patrols give good resuits. 

(b) There is a general consensus of opinion in favor of stand- 
ing, rather than moving, patrols at night, except in very open 
country or on bright moonlight nights, when movement is possible 
anywhere. It is found that moving patrols are unable to hear, 
and that they can easily be avoided or captured. 

(c) Visiting patrols along a line of pickets or outposts are not 
favored, for the reasons given above and because they enable the 
enemy to define the protective line. 

(d) Asharp gallop at the flank of a suspected position usually 
made the enemy disclose himself. 

Mounted Attack.—4. (a) Six mounted actions were under- 
taken by portions of the corps. In all six the objectives were 
gained with relatively small losses. In the majority of instances 
the action took place in close co-operation with the infantry. . 
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(b) The following conclusions can be drawn: 

(t) Mounted troops are capable today, as in the past, of 
crossing a fire-swept zone, so long as they move directly, 
quickly, and extended. In most of the attacks the squad- 
rons of each regiment followed one another in a succession 
of waves. They were carried through at the gallop. 

(it) The normal effect of a mounted attack has lost none 
of its potency. On one occasion the horses were so ex- 
hausted after the long gallop that the enemy, if he had 
stood his ground, could have shot down our men with ease 
as they topped the crest. 

(iu) It is in close co-operation with infantry, and not 
when acting independently, that mounted troops may ex- 
pect to find the most favorable conditions and to gain the 
most far-reaching results. 

(c) The importance of keeping the led horses close up was 
illustrated on more than one occasion. It was this alone which 
enabled the Turkish counter-attack on November 15 to be dealt 
with promptly. 

Dismounted Attack.—5.. (a) The delaying power of a few ma- 
chine-guns against a dismounted attack was found to be very great. 
It is clear that operations by cavalry which involve a series of dis- 
mounted attacks will not progress any faster than infantry opera- 
tions. The extra speed at which mounted troops can move is 
counteracted by the smaller gun-power. Moreover, the time neces- 
sary for previous reconnaissance and other preparations, includ- 
ing the artillery plan, is identical in both cases and is usually long 
in comparison with the time taken for the actual attack. 


(b) Itis, therefore, clearer than ever that mounted troops must 
only engage in a frontal attack dismounted as a last resort, and 
that before doing so they must be quite certain that they cannot 
obtain their objective either by a mounted attack or by a threat 
round a flank. As a rule, the only method of obtaining this in- 
formation will be by trial. 

(c) When, however, it is necessary to carry out a frontal at- 
tack dismounted, it must be organized, like an infantry attack, in 
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depth, and must be supported by concentrated artillery fire. This 
phase of cavalry tactics needs to be carefully studied. 

Artillery.—6. (a) The necessity for close liaison between the 
cavalry commander and the artillery at his disposal, and also for 
prompt initiative on the part of battery commanders during a 
mounted action, is clearly laid down in instructions, and was 
unmistakably emphasized during the recent operations. Non- 
commissioned officers must be trained for forward observation, as 
officers cannot always be spared for this duty. 

(b) Deliberate or desultory fire on a hostile position was found 
to have little effect. The destructive power of 13-pounders is very 
small. The aim must be to obtain moral effect by means of a con- 
centration of gun-fire for a short period and at a rapid rate. Ac- 
curacy is a secondary consideration. 

(c) There was a tendency to waste gun-power by leaving bat- 
teries with the brigades to which they are affiliated, instead of 
concentrating them in support of the operation which was at the 
moment most important. 

(d) The value of enfilade fire, even by one gun, was proved to 
be great. In this case accuracy, of course, assumes great impor- 
tance. 

Machine-guns.—T. The official instructions on the handling of 
machine-guns are followed with success: 

(a) In mounted attack the guns were used both in support of 
the attack and for pursuit by fire. 

(b) In dismounted attack the necessity was proved for push- 
ing them boldly forward to overcome minor resistance. 

(c) Ammunition supply in no case failed. 

(d) The distribution of guns was usually two with each regi- 
ment and six under the hand of the brigadier. 

Hotchkiss Rifle—8. (a) The Hotchkiss rifle proved itself very 
valuable in both attack and defense, and especially, as had been 
anticipated, in the defense of small tactical points. This last cir- 
cumstance emphasizes the desirability of continuing to look upon 
the Hotchkiss as a troop weapon. 

(b) There was a tendency to use the Hotchkiss at too long a 
range, though they were found to be effective, in the hands of ex- 


perts, up to 1,200 yards. ii 
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(c) In dismounted attack they were used with success with the 
most advanced troops. They were able to work forward into posi- 
tions from which they could cover the advance of the remainder 
of the squadron and of machine-guns. 

(d) It was found to be very difficult to crawl with the rifle, 
which requires some sort of hand-sling. 

(e) The falling out of Hotchkiss pack-horses in a mounted at- 
tack must be made a matter of drill. 

Intercommunication—9. (a) Visual signaling and wireless 
were used a very great deal. Both methods are slow and unsatis- 
factory compared with cable; so that every endeavor was made to 
keep up cable communication. It was found impossible, however, 
to maintain it continuously. 

(b) Mounted relay posts have been found useful. They re- 
quire careful organization, and the authority placing or moving 
them should also be responsible for feeding them. 

(c) All formations must be prepared to use gallopers when all 
other means of communication break down. This is nearly sure 
to occur sooner or later. Gallopers should be sent out during the 
day to find the way, in anticipation of having to be used at night. 


CoNCLUSIONS 


ARMAMENT AND TRAINING 


(a) Our armament is correct—the rifle, pistol, and saber. We 
shall probably have to add the bayonet. It is unnecessary to 
dwell upon the reasons why the rifle is the principal arm of the 
cavalry; they are obvious. The cavalry soldier must do his share 
of the fighting, and in order to do so he must be able to shoot a 
rifle effectively. Armed with only lance or saber, he must wait 
for opportunities which are so infrequent that he will not be worth 
maintaining. With the rifle he is equal to all the ordinary situ- 
ations, and with the saber he can meet the extraordinary situa- 
tions. 

We should continue the great attention which we have tra- 
ditionally given to dismounted-fire action—a factor which made 
our cavalry at the beginning of the war vastly superior in efficiency 
to any European or other cavalry. 
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We should not discard the saber, but we should greatly reduce 
the time given to saber instruction, and we should not always be 
lugging it about with us on every practice march, great and small. 
A command should not indulge in fancy saber drills—musical, 
unmusical, silent, or otherwise—unles it has, as an organization, 
reached the highest state of efficiency in horsemanship and rifle 
and pistol shooting. It is upon these that we should put our time. 
There are those who believe that the fancy saber drills give the 
trooper a certain suppleness of the wrist. Not one of the mounted 
charges of the Palestine campaign owed its success to any refine- 
ment of swordsmanship or to suppleness of the wrist, but rather 
to rigidity of the soul and a determination to ride the enemy down. 
The Australians did it with a bayonet; the Yeomanry with the 
sword. Both attained success by fearlessly riding into the enemy. 

The trooper should be taught that the saber is the great weapon 
of special opportunity. He should be taught that these moments 
are rare, but that they may be priceless when they do come. His 
instruction should be simple. In the words of a British army com- 
mander, ‘‘ Point your sword right at your enemy’s belly, and ride 
him down.’’ That is short, if not sweet. 

By reducing our saber instruction to the very simplest terms 
and by associating it invariably with fearless straight-ahead rid- 
ing exercises, we shall be able to get full value out of it in the very 
few opportunities that are going to present themselves, and in the 
meantime we will have much more time for instruction in horse- 
manship and with the rifle and pistol. And we shall gain one more 
great thing—the soldier will respect the saber more than he does 
now, and he will have more faith in it. When you tell an Ameri- 
can cavalryman that mounted shock action is the principal roéle 
of cavalry, you weaken his faith in the saber, because he cannot 
accept your proposition. Show him by facts that he must be ready 
for possible mounted charges of rare frequency; make a fearless 
rider out of him, because that is his job; refrain from belittling 
the saber in his eyes by futile, fussy drills; allow it to be drawn 
only for fast, hard, galloping work, and it will have friends even 
among those who are now impatient with it and who wish to throw 
it away. 
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It is very likely that we shall find it necessary to give a certain 
amount of instruction in the use of the bayonet. If some genius 
can devise a saber that will also serve as a bayonet, we shall have 
reason to be duly grateful. 

Our cavalry brigades and their horse batteries should be in 
suitable brigade garrisons, so that the brigadier can take his bri- 
gade out and keep it in training, at the same time keeping himself 
in training. Of the many excellent brigadiers available to com- 
mand our cavalry brigade, probably not one has ever seen a cav- 
alry brigade in action with its artillery, its machine-gun squadron, 
and other auxiliaries. 

There is one thing that the cavalry in Palestine never succeeded 
in working out successfully, and that was quick communication 
between a marching cavalry patrol and an aéroplane scout. They 
had the ordinary checker-board cloth square, which is portable 
and with which a great many combinations are practicable; but it 
is slow. They tried signaling by lights, but never devised a sys- 
tem which was fast and reliable and needed no large apparatus. 
As the air squadrons were really operated as an army headquarters 
feature, it can be said that the cavalry operated in connection with 
the air service, but was not employed with it. Our own cavalry 
has a great field for experiment in the matter of communication 
that will simplify the co-operation of cavalry and aéroplanes. 
After all, an efficient liaison between the scouting planes and the 
division headquarters of cavalry on the march will secure all the 
larger ends of co-operation between the services. 


ORGANIZATION 


(6) The rigid adherence of the Colonial cavalry to the idea of 
a ‘‘leader’’ for each ‘‘set of fours,”’ or ‘‘section,’’ gives the Aus- 
tralians and New Zealanders very good fire control, in spite of the 
fact that out of ranks they are not sticklers for discipline. The 
presence of a lieutenant as ‘‘leader’’ for each troop of 25 men is 
another good feature. Having a ‘‘second in command”’ for the 
‘*squadron’”’ also proved a very useful feature. 

The Australians used the single rank and the British Yeomanry 
the double rank. The former was simpler and more efficient. 
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The British double rank gives a section leader from three to seven 
men besides himself, and is not as good as the Colonial system, 
where a section leader has but three men besides himself. 

Three squadrons in a regiment, three regiments in a brigade, 
three brigades in a division, and three divisions in a corps made an 
organization which worked very satisfactorily. 


EMPLOYMENT 


(c) Our general ideas as to the employment of cavalry seem 
very sound, when viewed in the light of the cavalry work in Pales- 
tine. However, we are very deficient in thoroughness as to the 
attack dismounted and we have not given sufficient attention to 
formations in depth. Most of our exercises in the attack dis- 
mounted seem very crude when compared with the work of the 
cavalry in Palestine. Of course, they had to learn by hard knocks. 
We do not have enough exercises of a thorough nature in battle 
reconnaissance. 

At the conclusion of each war there seems to be a natural tend- 
ency on the part of the majority to shape and organize all military 
instrumentalities upon the theory that all the wars of the future 
will be exactly like the last one. The idea has a very plausible side 
to it and generally has the support of public opinion, because the 
latter is actually based only upon the most recent war, having no 
real knowledge of any other or having forgotten about the others. 
The idea is also supported, as a rule, by all those who always rally 
to the colors in such fine spirit and generous numbers for tem- 
porary military service during the war only. It is natural that 
they should attach the quality of finality to the lessons which they 
themselves helped draw to a conclusion. It is exceptional to find 
one of them who will apply to himself the rule that ‘‘a little knowl- 
edge is a dangerous thing.”’ 

Generally speaking, the United States cavalry today repre- 
sents the best existing blend of all the good qualities of both the 
British cavalry (Yeomanry and Regulars) and the Australian and 
New Zealand mounted troops, and has fewer deficiencies than any 
of them. This remark pertains especially to armament, training, 
employment, and organization. It happens that this truth reflects 
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very favorably upon ourselves. However, we are far from per- 
fect, and the foreign troops above referred to can give us points in 
certain matters. It is our duty to the service to acquire every- 
thing that will increase our efficiency, regardless of its origin, and 
to be duly thankful if the greater proportion of our system has a 
superiority which originated in our own common sense and our 
own experiences. 
































Editorial Comment 


REVIEW OF THE PAY BILL 


THE CAREER of the pay bill may be likened to the Pilgrim’s 
Progress—slow, rough, difficult, with its bright spots and its 
sloughs of despond, but eventually triumphant. It never could 
have happened without the assistance of a few members of Con- 
gress and the determined will to conquer of the Morale Branch, 
General Staff. 

It was just about'a year ago that this branch began its studies 
to show that the inadequacy of the pay was resulting in depreciated 
efficiency and was undermining the morale of the service. 

The evidence accumulated in these studies showed that, if we 
intended to preserve the great army organization built up at such 
enormous cost to the country, it was imperative for Congress to 
take remedial action without delay. Accordingly, the matter was 
presented to Representative Walter Stiness, of Rhode Island, who 
at once introduced a pay bill last September and who throughout 
its perilous course stood by it loyally. 

The equity of the increase was so apparent that it did not seem 
as if there should be any unusual delay in having the bill passed ; 
but equity is only an element in the legislative game, and the great 
obstacle of political expediency had to be met and overcome. 

To many in the service away from Washington the delay must 
have seemed inexplicable, but those who have ever attempted to 
father a bill through the labyrinthian congressional channels will 
understand. The real cause of the delay was the opposition of 
the Hough leaders, who were frankly against us from the beginning 
and whose stand was consistent. While their opposition was not 
understood by some in the service, in justice to them their point of 
view must be considered. The House is charged with the duty of 
procuring money for the Treasury, and the pressure of our claims 
for increased compensation was in direct conflict with their laud- 
able and proper policy of retrenchment on government expendi- 
tures. Our needs were recognized, even sympathetically by many 
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of the members; but it must be remembered that we were only one 
group of many that were pressing for justice. We could not very 
well be considered separately, but only in relation to the whole. 

After hearings had been granted and the equity of the army’s 
claims proven, the solution of the problem lay in trying to per- 
suade the Steering Committee of the House to allow some action 
to be taken on the favorable report of the Military Committee of 
the House. 

In the Senate little or no opposition was encountered, as the 
Military Committee took immediate action, and it was found that 
the majority of the Senators were responsive to our needs. 

In the House, many of the members, including all of the Mili- 
tary Committee, were sympathetic from the beginning; but, as all 
legislation follows prescribed methods, both committees and in- 
dividuals must conform thereto. Rules had to be followed and 
party discipline observed. 

The effort to obtain recognition from the leaders became a sort 
of war of attrition, a wearing down process, in which fortunately 
for the services, public opinion was a valiant ally. Not only the 
press became vocal, but individuals from all over the country sent 
in spontaneous appeals for action. The opposition finally gave 
way, and on May the 18th the President signed the bill. 

The increase, while not ideal, is the best that could be obtained 
this year, and, although temporary, will alleviate the financial 
strain until a scientific pay schedule can be drawn up by the com- 
mission of Congress provided for in the bill. 

It is regrettable that the general officers were excluded, not so 
much on account of the few dollars involved, but as an index of the 
attitude of those who control our destinies toward the group that 
reaches the top of their profession. Even more disillusioning 
was the unwillingness to include the retired officers. These gentle- 
men have an implied contract with the government when accepting 
a commission that, in return for the renunciation of their oppor- 
tunities to earn money, they are to receive in old age a sum suf- 
ficient to maintain their accustomed standard of living. In other 
words, a certain purchasing power is inferentially guaranteed. 
No one will pretend that the former pay schedule fulfills the con- 
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The strain, however, has been relieved where it was greatest, 
and, omitting consideration of individuals or groups, the effect of 
the pay bill has been universally good. 

Without, however, the assistance of certain individuals ‘‘on the 
Hill,”’ little could have been accomplished, and the pay bill, like so 
many other bills, would have become age-worn and yellow in the 
file of disappointments. 

In the Senate, Senator James W. Wadsworth, Jr., was the 
army’s guide and philosopher, our Deus ex Machina, to whom we 
appealed for counsel and aid. Under his masterful leadership 
the progress of the bill in the Senate was amazingly rapid, due in 
great part to his personality, which dissipated all opposition. 
Believing faithfully in the necessity for an increase of pay and 
possessing a truly remarkable grasp of the needs of the army, he 
presented the case to the Senate with convincing logic. 

In the House, the burden of the fight against the opposition 
was borne by Representative Thomas R. Crago, of Pennsylvania, 
a highminded statesman, who championed our cause for no other 
reason than he believed that it was just and right. At one time, 
on the floor of the House, when the leaders had finaliy decided to 
appoint conferees, it was his patriotic and decided stand which 
assured to the army consideration in the conference. 

No less interest in the measure was taken by Representative 
Richard Olney, of Massachusetts, who never missed an occasion 
to speak in its behalf and to offer the most helpful suggestions as 
to the course to be pursued. 

Mr. Kahn, although extremely busy with the army reorgani- 
zation and with every moment engaged, was never too occupied to 
give us the benefit of his advice and support. To these gentlemen 
the Army is mainly indebtéd for the consideration which it received 
at this session. There were others, of course, who gave their sup- 
port to the measure, and to them, also, we render our most grateful 
thanks. 

THE SINGLE LIST 

No more beneficent measure has ever passed Congress than the 
single promotion list feature of the reorganization bill. All of- 
ficers in the army with the exception of the medical officers will 
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hereafter be carried on the promotion list. This list does not at- 
tempt to adjust present inequalities in rank, but is formed solely 
for the purposes of regulating promotion. In a few years the 
gross inequalities that now exist will have disappeared, taking with 
them all of the jealousies, the self-seeking of the respective arms, 
and the efficiency-sapping legislation to which we have been vic- 
tims. 

To show the benefits of the single list, let us study the prevail- 
ing conditions as regards promotion. At the present time, medical 
officers stand highest for the least amount of commissioned service. 
After five years’ service, they stand near the middle of the grade 
of major. Cavalry officers stand lowest except in the grade of 
colonel, where for the same number of years of service the en- 
gineers average lowest. 

If we examine the relative standings of different branches of 
the service for any particular number of years of commissioned 
service, we find that for twenty years’ service the infantry officer 
stands about 97 per cent up the list of captains, very near a major- 
ity ; the cavalry officer is a major at the bottom of the list ; the coast 
artillery officer is a major about one-sixth from the bottom of the 
list; the engineer officer is a major very close to a lieutenant- 
colonel ; the field artillery officer is a major at the top of the list; 
and the medical officer is a lieutenant-colonel at the top of the list. 

In the past ten years the average age in the respective arms 
upon reaching the field grades has been as follows: 

Medical Corps.—Colonel, 4914; lieutenant-colonel, 43; major, 
38. 

Engineers.—Colonel, 4814; lieutenant-colonel, 43; major, 35. 

Field Artillery—Colonel, 4714; lieutenant-colonel, 45; major, 
4014. 

Coast Artillery—Colonel, 50; lieutenant-colonel, 45; major, 43. 

Infantry.—Colonel, 534; lieutenant-colonel, 50; major, 4414. 

Cavalry.—Colonel, 54; lieutenant-colonel, 50; major, 4514. 

With the single list, inequalities such as the above will in time 
be done away with, and promotion should take place about as 
follows: Major, after 18 years’ commissioned service; lieutenant- 
colonel, after 23 years; colonel, after 28 years. Promotion by the 
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single list will immediately work to the benefit of those reaching 
a majority in the cavalry, infantry, and coast artillery, of those 
reaching a lieutenant-coloneley in the cavalry and infantry, and 
of those reaching a colonelcy in cavalry, infantry, and engineers.* 


EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR ARMY 
CHILDREN 


Not THE LEAST of the many problems that married officers and 
enlisted men must solve is the proper education for their children. 
In this respect the Service is at a great disadvantage, for the 
nomadic existence which its members lead prevent them from tak- 
ing advantage of the privileges and scholarships of our local, 
State, or National institutions of learning, which are enjoyed by 
civilians of fixed abode. In addition, the expense of sending 
grown children to good secondary schools and colleges is fre- 
quently beyond the income of the average officer and man; so that 
they find it difficult to provide higher education for their children, 
or are able to do so only as a result of much anxiety, great econ- 
omy, and deprivation to their families. 

In very few instances are scholarships specifically set aside for 
army children, although inymany places the children of clergymen, 
teachers, and others enjoy preferential assistance in obtaining an 
education. 

Again, where scholarships are nominally open to the public, 
they are, as a matter of fact, often filled by students who are known 
to the authorities making the selection. Naturally, in such com- 
petition, army children, with their frequent change of station, lack 
of social ties and acquaintance, are at a great disadvantage; and, 
besides, too often officers and men are ignorant of the existence of 
such scholarships except in a very vague way. 

To meet these conditions and assist the Service in the solution 
of this important question, the Morale Branch, General Staif, is 
in correspondence with our leading educators, the presidents of 
many institutions of higher education, and the principals of pri- 
vate secondary schools and academies, in order to ascertain if they 





* For the figures and data contained herein indebtedness is acknowledged to Cap- 


tain BE. N. Woodbury, C. A. C. 
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will grant to the sons and daughters of officers and enlisted men 
of the army the same privileges as to scholarships, free tuition, 
and reduced fees as are enjoyed by the legal residents of their 
State. The response has been most gratifying. 

When sufficient information has been obtained, it is proposed 
to advise the Service of institutions where the cost of tuition and 
the maintenance of the student, either wholly or in part, will be 
defrayed by outside funds available for that purpose. A list of 
vacancies in scholarships, existing and prospective, giving ex- 
penses and savings, will be sent out, so that parents may plan in 
advance for the schooling of their children. 

It would seem appropriate, in this connection, to give to the 
children of the enlisted men the first opportunity of securing those 
scholarships which pay all or most of the expenses of tuition and 
maintenance. 

The financial assistance thus secured for the Army is in no 
sense charitable in nature, but rather a legitimate diversion to the 
service of a share of the opportunities which it now enjoys but 
little or not at all. 

This broad and enlightened work on the part of the Morale 
Branch calls for our unstinted praise and gratitude. Such sym- 
pathetic interest in the welfare of our officers and men cannot fail 
to be a factor in bringing about that tranquillity of mind which is 
so essential in the military profession. And, moreover, it all goes 
to show what can be done where there is a little imagination and a 
will. It points the way to the immense possibilities at the dis- 
posal of the service for taking care of itself other than by legis- 
lative means. 


THE ARMY AND THE AMERICAN LEGION 


Ever SINCE the inception of the American Legion, strange 
rumors stole on tiptoe, as it were, to the effect that the officers, 
and by inference the men, of the Regular Army were not welcome 
in the Legion. It all came about through an unfortunate remark 
made by a member of the Legion at one of the early meetings, and 
which was extensively quoted in the newspapers. But he is truly 
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sorry, we are informed, for having said anything to cause such an 
impression. 

On the contrary, the officers and men of the regular service are 
not only welcome in the Legion’s posts, but they are most earnestly 
urged to join or to form posts of their own. 

We should regard it as a duty to identify ourselves, as indi- 
viduals, with this great body of Americans whose code represents 
the ideals for which the war was fought. Certainly the eligibility 
of the army is unquestioned and the participation of our officers 
and men in the affairs of the Legion affords us the opportunity to 
fraternize with our former comrades in arms, and thereby pro- 
mote a mutual understanding and a much-needed sympathy of 
viewpoint. 

Although it is highly desirable that the members of the Regular 
Army should still retain that consciousness of unity among them- 
selves which they have always possessed, nevertheless it is not 
right that they should revert to the tendency to separate them- 
selves from the world at large, maintaining, so to speak, a holy 
place into which no stranger may intrude. They should join the 
Legion and study this wonderful cross-section of the nation’s 
thought, bringing the army thereby into closer contact with the 
people and discharging a duty to themselves and to the service. 
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Topics of the Day 


LUDENDORFF AND THE CAVALRY 


In a recent conversation with General Ludendorff upon the 
subject of cavalry, he remarked as follows: 


“The cavalry was of the greatest importance and service to me in all campaigns 
of movement. In the March, 1918, offensive in France, I felt very seriously handi- 
capped by the lack of cavalry. 

“As to the organization of cavalry, my idea would be to form what I would call 
‘light divisions,’ not necessarily using the name cavalry divisions. The idea of the 
formation would be to combine reasonable extra-mobility with great firing power and 
I would, therefore, make up the ‘light division’ as follows: 


Four regiments of cavalry. 

One regiment of cyclists (3 battalions). 
Twelve guns, 77. 

Four guns, 105. 


This is the way I would organize if I had to do it again.” 


THE LEATHER PUTTEE FOR THE ENLISTED MAN 


THE LETTER QUOTED below will no doubt voice the sentiments of 
a large number of enlisted men of the cavalry. The writer urges 
that the canvas legging be abandoned, and that it be replaced by a 
leather legging for the men. It is certainly true and well known 
to all cavalry officers that the canvas legging has never been 
altogether satisfactory. We have in the past heard frequent 
complaints from the men, but these protests have never been 
sufficiently vocal to bring about a change. The subject of a proper 
legging is very important, and when it shall be considered by the 
proper officers (who, by the way, never have to wear this imprac- 
tical article of clothing) it is hoped that they will weigh the views 
of those who suffer silently. 
“Fort Cuark, TEXAS. 
“Sir: In 1916, prior to crossing the line with the Punitive Expeditionary Forces, 
the War Department authorized the leather puttee for the cavalryman as a part of 
his personal equipment. These leather puttees were very much appreciated by the 
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men, for the reason that they were durable, easy to keep clean, and neat in appear- 
ance. Furthermore, they prevented insect wounds, which one was apt to encounter 
in country of that nature, not to speak of the protection that they afforded the 
cavalryman on patrol riding through the mesquite and the thorny cactus. As 
regards economy to the Government, I might say that I wore but one pair through- 
out the whole expedition, in contrast to the canvas legging, which wears out rapidly, 
in the proportion of six pairs to one of leather. Besides, the canvas legging is un- 
comfortable on horseback and very hard to keep clean. In riding in ranks, in close- 
order drill, they are a nuisance, as the hooks become entangled with those of the 
adjoining trooper. As far as appearance is concerned, they are a failure. A soldier 
could not look neat in them if he tried. It is the desire of every cavalryman to have 
leather puttees, for the reasons stated above, and it is hoped that the proper authori- 
ties will approve our request. Ratu H. Scruton, 
Acting First Sergeant, Troop “F,” 13th Cavalry. 


EXERCISE HARNESS 


THE FOLLOWING METHOD of exercising horses is particularly 
interesting at this time, when so many of our organizations are 
lacking in men. The article below was contributed by Colonel 
Stanley Koch, Q. M. C. (cavalry), in a recent issue of the Remount 


Association Bulletin: | 

“With the present shortage of men with troops, the question of proper exercise of 
the animals of an organization becomes difficult. A riding-horse should be exercised 
under the saddle and a draft-horse in harness, but where this is not possible the 
next best thing is exercising by leading on the road. When one man attempts to 
lead more than one horse, accidents are always frequent, due to the horses crowding 
each other and stepping on each other’s coronets. 

“The English have used a system for leading horses on a long rope. Our Re- 
mount Service in France adopted the idea and used it almost exclusively with 
excellent results. The advantages of this exercise harness are its economy of men 
and the avoiding of accidents due to crowding. 

“Where not more than twenty or thirty horses are exercised at one time, they can 
be easily handled at a trot. Where more than that number are led, the walk only 
can be employed. 

“From twenty to fifty horses are placed in a column of two and a rope stretched 
from the leading pair to the rear pair. The leading pair is equipped with a regular 
set of harness and doubletrees. The front end of the leading rope is attached to a 
ring from which ropes run to each end of the-doubletrees. 

“The rear end of the rope is attached to a ring from which short ropes run to the 
singletrees of the rear pair, which are equipped with the regular harness supporting 
a singletree in front of each horse’s breast, the singletree being connected with the 
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breeching. A spreading bar is used on these short ropes in order to make it pull 
straight to the front. 

“The intermediate pairs of horses are fastened along the rope on each side to 
loops spliced into the lead rope at intervals of 11 feet. The near horse of the lead- 
ing pair, the off horse of the fifth pair, and the near horse of the tenth pair, etc., 
are ridden. In this manner fifty horses can be handled by five men, assisted by two 
non-commissioned officers acting as outriders. Each man in the column has a short 
rope attached from the leading rope to his saddle pommel, or arm, to hold the lead- 
ing rope up when it sags and in turning corners. 

“Where not more than twenty horses are attached to the line, it may be advisable 
to use only one horse on each end of the line instead of a pair.” 


BATTLE EXPERIENCE DATA 


THE Wak Puans Division of the General Staff has sent out 
questionnaires to all commanding generals of departments and to 
the Commanding General of the American Forces in Germany, 
asking for battle experience data. These questionnaires are to 
be distributed to selected officers and non-commissioned officers, 
and the information obtained is to be used for training and his- 
torical purposes. The War Plans Division would be glad to 
receive similar information from interested individuals who can 
contribute facts of interest in regard to battle participation. The 
Adjutant General of the Army will supply, upon request, the 
questionnaires. 


THE ARMY HORSE ENDURANCE-TEST RIDE 


THE CONDITIONS for the endurance-test ride for army horses 
were released on March 24th, too late for the April number. The 
ride will take place between Fort Ethan Allen, Vermont, and 
Camp Devens, Massachusetts, October 11th to October 15th. 
Briefly, the conditions require that the horse must be a stallion, 
mare, or gelding at least four years of age and, besides, must be 
owned in the United States. Each horse must carry a rider 
weighing not less than 145 pounds and the complete cavalry equip- 
ment of the cavalry soldier on field service, or a dead weight 
equivalent thereof. The total weight of such equipment, exclusive 
of the bridle, is considered to be 100 pounds. The minimum 
weight, therefore, to be carried by a horse will be 245 pounds. 


Blanks for entries can be obtained from Major Henry Leonard, 
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1741 K Street N. W., Washington, D. C., after July 1, 1920, and 
must be filed on or before September 15th with Major Leonard. 
The entrance fee is $5 for each horse. The judges will be Messrs. 
Benton, Smith, and Leonard. 
AMERICAN HORSE-SHOW DATES SANCTIONED BY THE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN HORSE SHOWS 

Islip, July 17. 

Monmouth County, July 28-31. 

Stamford, August 5, 6. 

Greenbrier, Va., August 13, 14. 

Newport, September 1-3. 

New England Fair, September 3-7. 

Rochester, September 5-11. 

Delaware State Fair, September 6-11. 

New York State Fair, September 13-17. 

Piping Rock, September 20. 

Eastern States Exposition, September 20-25. 

Morris County Fair, September 23-25. 

Mineola, September 22-24. 

Bryn Mawr, September 29-October 2. 

Boston Fair, September 30-October 2. 

Brockton, October 5-8. 

National Dairy, October 2-9. 

Monmouth County Colt Show, October 16. 

National, November (dates not decided). 


FIRST DIVISION BATTLE MONUMENT 

It is proposed to erect a Battle Monument to the heroic dead 
of the First Division similar to that at West Point. It will prob- 
ably be at the National Capital, where it should become an in- 
spiration to our people and to future generations. Any one 
desiring to share in honoring the dead of this famous organization 
is requested to send to Major-General Charles P. Summerall, 
Camp Zachary Taylor, Kentucky, his contribution. The record 
of this division in France has earned a place for it in the affec- 
tions of the American people so deep-seated that the $100,000 
needed for the monument should be obtained without difficulty or 
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Regimental Notes 


FIRST CAVALRY—Douglas, Arizona 
Colonel Guy H. Preston, Commanding 


That Oriental philosophy which induced the Shah of Persia to refuse an invitation 
from the Prince of Wales to attend the English Derby, explaining that “he knew one 
horse could run faster than another,” finds no expression in the mental attitude of the 
American army officer. Sport for its own sake is deeply rooted in the recreational life 
of the military establishment. 

A grotesque parade and a regimental field meet, January 1, ushered in the New Year 
for the 1st Cavalry, at Douglas, Arizona. Teams from each organization competed, 
Troop K winning the greatest number of points. Captain Frank L. Carr, commanding 
this troop, won the officers’ jumping contest to establish the complete superiority of his 
troop in the way of military sports. 

A more elaborate meet was held by the regiment February 23. General Frank R. 
McCoy, commanding the Arizona District, was chief judge, and officers of the 19th In- 
fantry and the 12th Aéro Squadron were among the officials. Lieutenant Robert B. 
Jackson carried off the honors of the jump. 

The Machine-gun Troop marched to Garden Cafion, Arizona, eight miles from Fort 
Huachuca, February 28 and 29, to take the prescribed work at the Machine-gun Center 
of Instruction, « departmental field school. Lieutenant Howard Espey is commanding 
the troop. 

A test of the practicability of motor transportation for cavalry troops was given by 
the regiment in November. A march of 293 miles over water-soaked dirt roads was made 
by the first and second squadrons from November 10 to November 27. Aérial communi- 
cation and mail service was maintained between camp and the marching column by the 
96th Aéro Squadron. This was reported very successful, notwithstanding the fact that 
precipitated mail bags upset a rolling kitchen at the psychological moment of “chow- 
time” and wrecked the colonel’s tent. 

Further test of the gasolene mules was made by a march of 440 miles over a similar 
route from March 3 to March 18. In this hike the entire regiment participated, including 
the band and medical detachments, excepting, of course, Troop L and the Machine-gun 
Troop on detached service. An officer of the air service accompanied the column as 
liaison agent, and an elaborate and efficient co-operation between the air and the ground 
was established. A parachute leap from a height of 3,000 feet was successfully made at 
Fairbanks, Arizona, while the regiment was camped there. 

The commissioned personnel of the regiment, Colonel Guy H. Preston commanding, 
consists of 11 emergency officers, five of which are staff officers, and 28 officers of the 
Permanent Establishment. 

The regiment’s social activities, beginning the year with a watch party at the Cavalry 
Club, New Year’s Eve, have included two dances a month at the Douglas Country Club. 
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THIRD CAVALRY—Fort Myer, Va. 
Colonel W. C. Rivers, Commanding 


Under the management of Major Beverly Brown, the 3d Cavalry and the 19th Field 
Artillery combined their forces and presented a very interesting and instructive compe- 
tition and exhibition on April 10. An immense crowd of both civilian and ew folk 
packed the grandstand and the ground around the roped arena. 

Secretary Baker and General March presented the ribbons to the winners of the 
events. The summaries follow: 

SUMMARIES 


First Event—Four-line team rolling kitchen and escort wagons. Dennis O’Brien, 
“Supply” Troop, 3d Cavalry. 

Second Event—Polo Pony Conformation. First place, “Apple Jack,” Lieutenant B. M. 
Creel, 3d Cavalry. Second place, “Baudine,’ Captain J. J. Waters, 19th Field Artillery. 

Third Event—Draft Mule in Harness. First place, “Supply’ Company, 19th Field 
Artillery, Sergeant F. W. Macker. 

Fourth Event—Draft Horse in Harness. First place, Battery “EK,” 19th Field Artil- 
lery, Private W. J. Scully. 

Fifth Event—wU. 8S. Cavalry Horse. First Place, “Mobile,” Corporal A. Harper, Troop 
“M,” 3d Cavalry. Second place, “Powder,” Sergeant Boyer, Troop “I,” 3d Cavalry. 

Sirzth Event—Polo Bending Race. First place, “Jimmy,” Lieutenant I. L. Kitts, 19th 
Field Artillery. Second place, “Duke,” Captain J. J. Waters, 19th Field Artillery. 

Seventh Event—Cavalry Squad. First place, Troop “I,’’ 3d Cavalry, Sergeant Frank 
York; Privates Hilliary, Lucas, Baker, Boggs, Kospomsk, Scheuttenberg, and Saddler 
Brandon. 

Eighth Event—Artillery Field Section. First place, Battery “E,’’ 19th Field Artillery 
(French .75). Chief of Section, Sergeant Thomas Abel; Corporals Wra. F. Conway and 
S. B. Vinson; Privates Dowkcest, Bannon, Hallowell, Joye, Kaminsk, and Arnold. 

Ninth Event—Artillery Show Section. Battery “E,” 19th Field Artillery, Sergeant 
Alex. Selinger; Privates S. Tobiason, K. S. Lear, and Sobotka. 


The Fort Myer basket-ball team won the District championship and was the runner- 
up in the Eastern Department eliminations. 

The Fort Myer boxing team which went to New York to represent the post were 
Seifstein, Rodreguez, and Smith. Seifstein came back as the light heavyweight champion 
of the Eastern Department. 

All the track teams in the Third District, Eastern Department, came to Fort Myer 
for their trials in the Olympic competition. Fort Myer had nine men winning places on 
the District team and these were sent to Camp Dix to compet2 in the Department elimi- 
nations. 

Fort Myer has a very close race going on in their post baseball league, which is com- 
prised of nine teams. “F” Battery, 19th Field Artillery, leads by one game, with Head- 
quarters Q. M. C. and Troop “I,” 3d Cavalry, tied for second place. 

Cavalry from Fort Myer took part in the ceremonies of “Children’s Day,” Wednesday, 
May 5, parading in Washington. 

At the entertainment given by the Veterans of Foreign Wars, in honor of General 
Miles, on May 25, four boxing bouts and a wrestling match were put on by the enlistment 
and recruiting officer, Fort Myer. The Fort Myer band, led by the bandmaster, Fred 
Fabri, added greatly to the enthusiasm of the evening. Sergeant Travis’ comic songs 
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brought down the house. A rising vote of thanks was given to Colonel Rivers, command- 
ing officer of Fort Myer, for his kindness in helping to make the entertainment a success. 


NATIONAL CAPITAL HORSE SHOW 


Fort Myer was well represented at the National Capital Horse Show, held at Arling- 
ton Park, May 18 to 22, and despite the keen competition gathered quite a few trophies 
and ribbons for the post collections. The showing made by the officers and men wearing 
the Fort Myer colors was very satisfactory, and in every event entered their horseman- 
ship showed thorough training and was quite above the standard displayed. 

The major military event on the program, the Charger Endurance Test, was won by 
Captain C. B. Amory, 3d Cavalry, Fort Ethan Allen, after a three-day grind. Fort Myer 
took second, third, and fourth honors in the performance of Captain Keyes, Captain 
Thayer, 3d Cavalry, and Captain Cole, 3d Cavalry. The test was conducted on three 
consecutive days and consisted of a 30-mile cross-country ride, to be made in prescribed 
time of 4% hours, an exhibition of the hcrse’s schooling, and on the final day an exhibi- 
tion of jumping. The Army Challenge Cup was lost by a close margin to the Field Artil- 
lery team. Fort Myer, with two legs on the Challenge Cup, put up a pretty exhibition. 
The team jumping for Fort Myer included Captains Thayer, Cole, and Lieutenant Jones. 

The military Roman race furnished a little excitement, the Fort Myer entries clean- 
ing up. Private Bardella, “K” Troop, Corporal Bell, “L” Troop, and Private Burdette, 
“L” Troop, finished in the order named, after a hard run. 

Fort Myer could easily be satisfied with the honors won last week, but next year 
intends to win every class entered. 


FOURTH CAVALRY—Brownsville, Texas 
Colonel De Rosey C. Cabell, Commanding 


The usual life on the border has marked the activities of the 4th Cavalry for the past 
quarter, the only break in the routine being the change of station from Fort Ringgold, 
Texas, to Brownsville. The regiment was ordered to make the change on April 5, and, 
packing up its lares and penates, it marched to Brownsville, relieving the 16th Cavalry, 
on April 9. Naturally, the change of station, with the incident preparation therefor, 
interfered with the training schedules and with the athletic events of the command, but 
after a few days at the new station the schedules were all resumed with enthusiasm. 
The polo team is practising daily and giving an excellent account of itself. 


SIXTH CAVALRY—Fort Oglethorpe, Georgia 
Colonel Frederick Foltz, Commanding 


Since the last issue of the CavaLry JouRNAL the 6th Cavalry has been doing the 
usual routine garrison duty. 

On the 26th of April the first and third squadrons went into camp at the target range, 
which is 12 miles distant, for instruction and record practise. Upon their return to the 
post the balance of the regiment will go to the range. 

Our polo activity has been slight, owing to the inclement weather. We have just 
received 22 polo ponies from the Front Royal Remount Depot, which shape up very well. 
We expect to enter a team in the Department Polo Tournament. 

Captain D. D. Tompkins suffered an unfortunate accident on the polo field on May 11, 
when his pony fell. Captain Tompkins was pinned to the ground and he sustained a slight 
fracture of his right leg. 
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We have a post baseball league organized, with seven teams entered. The schedule 
is well under way and a good deal of interest is being shown. We have in addition a 
post team, which has played several games with outside teams, and at this writing has 
sustained no defeats. 


SEVENTH CAVALRY—El Paso, Texas 
Colonel C. J. Symmonds, Commanding 


In the Regimental Notes for April the 7th Cavalry is conspicuous by its absence. It 
is our belief that during the past twelve months this regiment has accomplished several 
things that are worthy of note in the pages of the CavaLry JouRNAL. Under the leader- 
ship of its old and beloved commanding officer, Colonel S. H. R. Thompkins, the 7th has 
produced four championship teams, having won title to the basket-ball championship of 
the El Paso Military District, the boxing championship of the Southern Department, the 
football championship of the Southern Department, and a just claim to the polo cham- 
pionship of the Army. 

Its football team went through the season of 1919 without a defeat and without a 
point being scored by their opponents. This team defeated the 5th Cavalry on New Year’s 
Day for the Department championship by the decisive score of 18 to 0, and was particu- 
larly notable in that nine of the twenty men who played in the various games of the 
season were officers. 

The present polo team started systematic work as a team in the spring of 1919 and 
during the past twelve months has played over 65 games, with but one defeat. It has 
met and defeated consistently teams from the 5th Cavalry, the 8th Cavalry, the 12th 
Cavalry, the 82d Field, and picked teams from the El Paso District. 

The 7th won the right to represent the El Paso District and the Army in the Cali- 
fornia tournament by winning the Fort Bliss Christmas Tournament of 1919. The team 
made up of Lieutenant R. E. Craig, one; Lieutenant H. R. Gay, Captain and two; Cap- 
tain J. W. Cunningham, three; Captain D. S. Wood, four, and Captain J. C. Short, as 
substitute, arrived at the Presicio of Monterey on February 4. The first game of the Del 
Monte Tournament was played against Del Monte on the afternoon of the 5th, the 7th 
winning by the score of 141%4 to 141%4 goals. Two days later we defeated the famous Santa 
Barbara Whites, 1114 to 8%4. The last game at Del Monte was played on the 10th against 
the Eastern-British team and won by 18% to 8. This game carried with it the champion- 
ship of the tournament. 

Officers and ponies then traveled to Santa Barbara, where, on February 14, Colorado 
Springs was met and defeated, 6144 to 5%. The next game registered the one and only 
defeat of the past twelve months, the Santa Barbara regulars getting revenge for their 
defeat in the previous tournamert, the score being 1144 to 7%. This team had been 
greatly strengthened by the arrival of Dr. Hugh Blackwell, who had been summoned from 
New York to brace up the teamwork. Santa Barbara toured the East last summer, losing 
but one game, and will go abroad in June to have a try at European polo. The final game 
was played on the 18th against the Santa Barbara Blues, the score being 8 to 4 in favor 
of the 7th. Due to rainy weather and the short leave allowed the officers, Army partici- 
pation in the tournament was then terminated. 

The teams that met on the coast were composed of some of the best players in Amer- 
ica, among them Hugh Drury, Major Tate, and Colonel Nutting, of the British Army; 
Max Fleischman, Willie Tevis, Charles W. Dabney, Dr. Blackwell, Elmer Boeseke, H. C. 
Hunt, and Eric Pedley. 

Money to ship the 21 ponies of the team to California and return not being available, 
the 7th Cavalry players and their El Paso friends entertained for three nights at the 
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Crawford Theater, in El Paso, and managed to raise about $1,000 for the expenses of the 
trip. Even this sum would have been insufficient to enable us to take part in the Santa 
Barbara Tournament if the members of that club had not generously expressed our ponies 
from Del Monte to Santa Barbara, in addition to paying all expenses of our stay at that 
place. 

We are hoping that this year the long-talked-of Southern Department Polo Tourna- 
ment will actually take place, and that we will have a chance to prove our claim to the 
Army championship. 


EIGHTH CAVALRY—Fort Bliss, Texas 
Colonel George T. Langhorne, Commanding 


Activities in the 8th Cavalry since January, though of a different nature than those 
experienced by the regiment in the Big Bend District, have been numerous, thrilling, and 
entertaining, all forming a part of the contribution in making the regiment’s esprit un- 
equalled in the Army. The regiment needs no introduction to the readers of the CAVALRY 
JOURNAL, and our horn is being “tooted” every day outside of our own band. 

General Pershing and his staff of inspectors visited us in January, and the regiment 
honored the distinguished visitor with a review and inspection and afterward with a 
military exhibit. The General appeared well pleased and was most profuse in his com- 
pliments to Colonel George T. Langhorne and to the regiment. Troop I won the competi- 
tion for being the best turned-out troop for the review. The competition was very keen 
throughout the entire command and much interest and enthusiasm was manifested by all 
the troops concerned. During the afternoon the General viewed the military exhibits of 
the various organizations of the El Paso District. The 8th Cavalry won honors here, 
credit being due to Captain Fred J. Herman, who was in charge. Captain Hans HB. 
Kloepfer was in charge of the 8th Cavalry exhibition drill, which won for the regiment 
another silver trophy, taking first honors against many competitors. Later in the after- 
noon a reception was tended the honored guest and his aids by Major-General and Mrs. 
Robert L. Howze, commanding officer of the El Paso Military District. 

The regimental polo team is making rapid strides toward improvement, and it is 
believed that in a short time the team will be able to wrest the honors won by the 7th 
Cavalry. The team has triumphed over every organization in the district with the ex- 
ception of the 7th. 

One of the features of the regiment is the Ladies’ Equitation Class, composed of 
thirty young ladies of the 8th and the city of El Paso. All kinds of rides, hunts, and 
paper chases have taken place during the past few months, and the social life of the post 
has been greatly benefited by these fair riders. 

All troops are now firing on the range, with an effort to again establish a record for 
the cavalry, and since the middle name of the 8th Cavalry is “shooting,” we expect to 
have more than our share of representatives on the cavalry team at the national matches 
again this year. 

It is rumored that a squadron of the regiment will take over the border station, now 
held by the 7th Cavalry, on July 1. In doing this we are getting back to our own element, 
for the two years in the Big Bend has well acquainted us with the conditions of field 
service. 

Major-General Dickman, the Department Commander, will arrive here about the 1st 
of June to inspect the troops of the district. He will be accompanied by Colonel Hol- 
brook, who will conduct a test ride for the officers. A very sporty course has already 
been laid out by the regiment, and it is sincerely hoped that the Colonel will thoroughly . 

enjoy his ride with the rough-riding officers of the 8th. 
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TENTH CAVALRY—Fort Huachuca, Arizona 
Colonel F. C. Marshall, Commanding 


Polo—At a meeting of the 10th Cavalry Polo Association, on May 15, the following 
officers were elected: President, Colonel F. C. Marshall, Cavalry; Secretary and Treasurer, 
Major Jerome W. Howe, Cavalry; Team Captain, Captain Frederick S. Snyder, Cavalry ; 
Polo Manager, Captain John A. Robenson, Cavalry. Four teams have been selected, and 
as the regiment has now forty ponies practise is held daily. 

The Arizona District Field Meet was held at Fort Huachuca, May 17 to 21, the ist 
and 10th Cavalry and 19th and 25th Infantry participating, each regiment having previ- 
ously held its own meet in order to select contestants. From the Arizona District Meet 
contestants will be selected to compete in the Department Meet, all these meets being 
held with a view to selecting members of the U. S. Olympic track team. At the time these 
notes are written the preliminary heats only have been completed, but some excellent 
records have been hung up. The following are a few of the results, which would indicate 
the 10th has reasons to expect representation on the Olympic team: 100 meters, Sergeant 
Williamson, 10th Oavalry, 10 2/5 seconds; 200 meters, Private Moore, Veterinary Detach- 
ment, 21 seconds; 400-meter dash, Corporal Woods, 10th Cavalry, 49 seconds. The 10th 
Cavalry won the 1,600-meter relay race in 3 minutes 43 seconds, and the 400-meter relay 
in the exceptionai time of 411/5 seconds. 

During the past three months the regiment has done the usual garrison duty at Fort 
Huachuca, Arizona, and border duty at the outlying stations of Naco, Lochiel, and Arivaca, 


Arizona. 
ELEVENTH CAVALRY—Presidio of Monterey, California 


Colonel James A. Erwin, Commanding 


March of 11th Cavalry—tThe relief of the troops of the 11th Cavalry on the border 
was effected in April in compliance with G. O. 10, Hq. W. D. Briefly, Troop H from the 
Presidio of San Francisco, Calif., replaced B, C, and the machine-gun troops at Calexico, 
and E troop from Monterey replaced K troop at El Campo. 

The usual routine preparations were made, after which the troops to be relieved were 
concentrated at Camp Hearn preparatory to their march northward to the Presidio of 
Monterey. Here two provisional troops were formed for the march, under the command of 
Captains Johnson and Holmes respectively. 

The column was made up of two light wagons, 11 escort wagons, one motor ambulance 
and one motor-cycle, 153 horses and 57 mules. Full forage was fed on the trip, forage 
shipments having been synchronized with the beef and bread deliveries. 

Roads, Gaits, and Rates of March.—The State highway coast route was followed prac- 
tically all the way, on the assumption that it was the shortest route with the least grades, 
though the command marched on the beach on the second and third days. The highway 
in no way hindered the march, as on each side of the paved part of the road there was a 
dirt path, varying from one to three feet wide, practically all the way. This gave excellent 
footing for horses, and was better than macadam. The march was made in “column of 
twos,” one file on either side of the road, and automobile traffic passed unchecked down 
the center. 

Every effort was made to maintain uniform gaits of a 4-mile walk and an 8-mile trot, 
and to make the regular halts. 

Throughout the entire march the command averaged five miles an hour, including halts, 
with one or two exceptions, as crossing mountains or passing through large towns where 
the street was paved to its full length. 
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The length of marches varied from 18 miles to 33 miles, and averaged 24.5, the shorter 
ones being in the first week of marching. The command commenced to march about 7.30 in 
the morning, and camp was reached from 12.30 to 2.30 p. m., depending on the length of 
the march. 

Discipline, Civilian Contact, and Pubdlicity—tIn almost all towns the command was 
cordially welcomed, and the people went out of their way to welcome the troops by giving 
use of swimming pools, Elks’ clubs, free moving-picture shows, dances, etc. On the sug- 
gestion of one Chamber of Commerce, letters were written ahead; advising newspapers of 
the date of our arrival. 

Horse Shows.—Officers and enlisted men of the regiment won twenty-one (21) ribbons 
at the horse show held at Santa Barbara, California, April 7, 8, 9, and 10, 1920, and 
twenty-three (23) ribbons at the Pasadena, California, Horse Show, April 16 and 17, 1920. 


TWELFTH CAVALRY—Del Rio, Texas 
Colonel Sedgwick Rice, Commanding 


On April 11, 1920, the 12th Cavalry (less 1st Squadron and Machine-gun Troop), ar- 
rived at Del Rio, Texas, for station, after completing a march of approximately 600 miles, 
the regiment having left Columbus, New Mexico, on March 13,1920, under command of 
Colonel Lawrence J. Fleming. Colonel Sedgwick Rice was later assigned to the regiment 
and joined at Hot Wells, Texas, on March 23, 1920. Colonel Fleming left the regiment at 
Marfa, Texas. The march itself was a very pleasant one, as the weather and march 
conditions were excellent throughout the trip. The regiment made a wide detour to the 
north and crossed the Pecos River at Pandale Post-Office, forty or fifty miles above the 
Pecos High Bridge. This detour necessitated long marches over rough country, but the 
regiment made it without mishap. The condition of the men and animals during the 
march, and upon arrival at Del Rio, is thought to have been nothing less than remarkable. 
Eight animals were lost between Columbus and Del Rio, six of these being mules and the 
other two horses. No new cases of sore back or laminitis occurred, notwithstanding the 
presence of many recruits and the rough country over which the regiment marched. The 
fact that the march of the 12th Cavalry was a successful one is shown by the following 
letter from the Department Commander: 


HEADQUARTERS SOUTHERN DEPARTMENT 


Fort Sam Houston, Texas, April 20, 1920. 


My Dear Rice: Allow me to congratulate you on the excellent march made by your 
regiment and the fine condition in which the men and horses arrived at destination. 
Cordially yours, J. T. DickMAN, 
(Signed) Major-General, U. 8. A. 


The success of the march was largely due to the fine soldierly spirit and the strict 
attention to duty displayed by the officers and enlisted men, and the fact that the results 
accomplished merited the commendation of the Department Commander is a source of 
pride to the regimental commander, which he feels will be fully shared by all members 
of the regiment. W. G. Smumons, 

By order of Colonel Rice: Captain of Cavalry, D. O. L., Adjutant. 


The regiment is delighted with its new station and the citizens of Del Rio seem to be 
pleased to have the 12th Cavalry here. A number of delightful entertainments have 
been given by the citizens and returned by the regiment. 
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The 12th Cavalry Baseball Team has beaten all the teams in the district, and will very 
likely represent the district in the Department championship series. All of the officers 
are very much interested in polo, and, while no games have been played as yet, it is hoped 
that a creditable team will soon be perfected. The regiment is now in the midst of target 
practice, with the 3d Squadron on the range. 


FOURTEENTH CAVALRY—Fort Ringgold, Texas 
Colonel Robert A. Brown, Commanding 


For the past quarter the regiment, with the exception of the Machine-gun Troop, has 
been engaged in the normal garrison duties, consisting largely of the new unit schools 
and a considerable amount of prison guard duty. The Machine-gun Troop has been pursu- 
ing a technical ordnance course at Camp Stanley, Leon Springs, Texas. The enlisted men 
of the regiment have shown a gratifying interest and enthusiasm in the mechanical 
training of the school of arms. However, the shortage of officers and the expiration of 
terms of service of the one-year men have proved a very great handicap. 

On March 20 orders were received transferring the regiment to the Brownsville Dis- 
trict for duty at the post of Fort Ringgold (Regimental Headquarters, 1st Squadron, 
Supply, Headquarters and Machine-gun Troops, and Medical Detachment), Sam Fordyce 
(Headquarters, 2d Squadron, and Detachments of the Supply and Headquarters Troops), 
Camp McAllen (Headquarters, 3d Squadron, and Detachment of the Headquarters and 
Supply Troops). 

SIXTEENTH CAVALRY—Fort Sam Houston, Texas 


Colonel Farrand Sayre, Commanding 


On March 20 orders were received by the regiment to proceed by marching to Fort 
Sam Houston, Texas, for station. The 1st Squadron (less Troop B), plus Troop L, left 
Mercedes, Texas, on March 29, en route for Fort Sam Houston via Laredo and arrived 
on April 15. 

On April 10, 1920, the second column, consisting of Regimental Headquarters, Head- 
quarters Troop, Supply Troop, and 2d Squadron left Brownsville, Texas, at 1 p. m., en 
route for Fort Sam Houston. The 3d Squadron (less Troop L), plus Troop B, joined this 
column at Mercedes, Texas, on April 11. The total distance marched was 390 miles, 
covered in 20 marching days, or an average of 19% miles per day. 

On April 15, 16, and 17 the weather was intensely hot, the temperature on these days 
reading as high as 106 degrees F. This heat at this time of year was, so far: as known, 
very abnormal. There was a hailstorm of terrific force on the night of April 26, at 2.00 
a. m., while we were camped on the Nueces River at Cotulla. The hail, mixed with rain 
and wind, tested the spirit of the men, who broke forth singing “Pack up your troubles 
in your old kit bag.” 

The most difficult task presented on the march consisted in handling the wagon train 
over the rugged country along the Rio Grande and combating the intense heat. Captain 
George O. Marsh, Regimental Supply Officer, handled this task with exceptional ability 
and good judgment. The rolling kitchens furnished the cavalry, on account of their fre- 
quent breakdowns and burning out, were not considered as an improvement to the 
cavalry equipment, although the “fireless cooker” feature is considered a valuable asset 
if embodied in a more durable type of kitchen than the one used. 

The garrison ration was used, and in general the men and animals were furnished 
the same supplies they would have received if they had remained in garrison. 

A sales commissary with a personnel consisting of one lieutenant and 15 enlisted men, 
and equipped with transportation consisting of one Dodge automobile and two 2-ton trucks, 
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joined the column at El Tigre on April 16, and accompanied the column to Fort Sam 
Houston. It kept for sale soft drinks, candy, fruit, tobacco, toilet articles, etc., at moderate 
prices. 

A motorized motion-picture unit, consisting of two enlisted men and equipped with 
one light truck, joined the column at Zapata on April 17, and accompanied the column to 
Fort Sam Houston. Moving-picture shows were given in camp every evening at 7.30 p. m. 
The shows were well attended and were very much appreciated by the officers and en- 
listed men. 

On April 15, knowing that we would meet the first column of the 14th Cavalry, which 
‘was marching from Fort Sam Houston to Fort Ringgold for station, Colonel Sayre sent 
forward an advance guard to locate, report its strength and composition, and to take up 
a favorable position for checking their march. Thereafter, daily, with few exceptions, 
maneuvers were conducted which were given a practical form, involving a study of the 
ground passed over, the selection of positions, reconnaissance, writing reports, dispositions 
for attack, ete. 

The column was accompanied throughout the march by an officer of the 8th Aéro 
Squadron, and aéroplanes reported daily for duty with the column after April 15. Cap- 
tain John E. Selby, 16th Cavalry, acted as Liaison Officer for the Cavalry, and was 
assisted by Lieutenant Beam and Lieutenant Walthall of the Air Service, as well as a 
specially trained detachment of the cavalry. Twelve officers of the second column of the 
16th Cavalry were used as observers in the aéroplanes and all the officers and men of the 
regiment were given a good idea of the uses of an aéroplane in reconnaissance and in the 
transmission of messages both from the plane and ground. Usually the enemy was picked 
up quickly from the air and reports would come in continuously at intervals of about 
ten minutes, reporting the exact strength, location, disposition, and movements of the 
enemy. Sketches of our own column, including the wagon train, and of the road to the 
front were frequently called for and were promptly furnished by the Air Service and were 
of value to the commanding officer. 

The movement of the regiment from the border to Fort Sam Houston marks the end 
of three years of border duty and the first time in the history of the regiment that they 
have occupied permanent quarters in a permanent post. This is the first time since the 
organization of the regiment at Camp Wilson, in July, 1916, that all of the troops have 
been together, as they have been constantly separated by outpost and patrol duty on the 
border. 

The Machine-gun Troop did not make the march with the rest of the regiment, they 
having been held in Brownsville to complete a course in machine-gun instruction now 
being held at that station. It is expected that they will rejoin the regiment at Fort Sam 
Houston in the early part of July. 

Records of the regiment show that 24 emergency army officers upon their dis- 
charge from emergency commissions re-enlisted for special assignment in the Sixteenth. 
The grades held show, 1 major, 5 captains, 10 first lieutenants, and 8 second lieutenants. 
These ex-officers are now holding the higher grades of non-commissioned officers, and 
much credit is due them for the present high state of esprit de corps existing among the 
enlisted personnel of this regiment. 


SEVENTEENTH CAVALRY—Schofield Barracks, H. T. 
Colonel John D. L. Hartman, Commanding 


The covering of approximately one hundred miles of rugged coast line with one regi- 
ment of cavalry, so organized as to repel effectively any attempted landing of troops from 
transports pending the arrival of reinforcements, was one of the many problems set for 
solution of the officers of this regiment during the past maneuvers on the island of Oahu. 
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With the exception of the sector in and around the city of Honolulu and Pearl Harbor, 
covered by the coast-defense guns, the entire coast line of the island, which is our naval 
base in the mid-Pacific, was left to the scle regiment of line troops now in this department. 

The peculiar features of the island lent themselves in many ways to the solution of 
the problem. The maneuvers, arranged by Department headquarters, took cognizance of 
the fact that the number of troops was limited and the cavalry acted as if unsupported 
by any other troops than the air service. The “hostile” forces were represented by the 
submarine flotilla. 

Beyond the fact that things were run on the latest systems of liaison and intelligence, 
the usual routine features of cavalry maneuvers were little changed. In the three or 
four days of the preliminary part the customary attention was paid to reconnaissance 
and intelligence. Command posts were placed at advantageous points, and sectors of 
defense were organized, so that a complete liaison existed over the entire hundred miles 
from post to post by means of Very lights and field telephone lines. Camps were placed 
in such localities as would make their observation difficult from the air, and in several 
tests of these places not one was noted by the observers in machines flying at low altitudes. 

The question of supply and rapid shifting of troops was dealt with by taking advan- 
tage of the good system of roads on the island and the fact that plenty of motor transpor- 
tation was available. Inasmuch as the number of horses was insufficient for the men at 
hand, it was found necessary to transport a part of the regiment in trucks. This feature 
was found to be of great advantage, although limited in its application. 

Another feature of interest to machine gunners was the testing by a cavalry regiment 
of the infantry machine-gun cart, the machine-gun troop being issued 17 of these carts for 
the purpose. As opposed to the pack method of transportation for cavalry, however, it 
was found that the carts were far inferior. In the first place, when moving at a rapid 


gait, even over a good road, the light carts bounced about in every direction, and the 


resultant jolting and jarring proved harmful not only to guns, but to instruments as well. 
It was also found that ammunition packed in boxes for mule transportation, when carried 
on the carts, jolted loose from the belts and necessitated almost a complete refilling before 
going into action after practically a very short march. 

When the carts were taken off the road, moreover, they were almost helpless. The 
narrowness of the trails in the mountains on Oahu precluded their use there. The rough 
nature of the volcanic ground made it immensely difficult to maneuver, and in going down 
a mountainous pass, easily negotiated by cavalry and pack animals, almost as much work 
was entailed as in moving a three-inch battery. 





New Books Reviewed 


Six Dovetas Hare’s Despatcnes. Edited by J. H. Boraston. E. P. Dutton & 
Co., New York. Complete with maps, $15.00. 


These despatches cover the period during which Sir Douglas Haig was the 
commander-in-chief of the British forces, from the end of 1915 to the first days of 
April, 1919. 

They were written by him to his government, in accordance with an ancient 
_ British custom, and contain a summary of the principal periods of the campaign. 
As might be imagined, therefore, they are written with the most scrapulous regard 
for accuracy and truth; so that to the military student they represent as authorita- 
tive an account of the British operations as it is possible to have. Any officer who 
really desires to study the war seriously should have this book to appreciate the 
reasons underlying Marshal Haig’s decisions, his strategy, and the tactical handling 
of the units by his commanders of subordinate units. 

The sources of information upon which the despatches are based were the daily 
reports of the armies, corps, divisions, brigades, battalions, and even the companies, 
in the front line, supplemented by the personal reports of liaison officers sent out 
from general headquarters. 

The despatches were compiled during the actual battle, and hence possess a 
definite historical importance. Briefly, they cover, first, the operations of St. Eloi, 
in the first half of 1916, while the French were defending Verdun, followed by a 
detailed account of the so-called “Wearing-out Battle,” familiar to all American 
officers as the Battle of the Somme, in July, 1916. Next, the German retreat to 
the Hindenburg line is recounted and the campaign of 1917, the Arras offensive, 
the summer campaign, the Messines Battle, the Third Battle of Ypres. 

Not less brilliantly told are the Cambrai operations, the great German offensive 
in 1918, and the Allied march to victory until the armistice. 

Marshal Foch has written the introduction, in which he pays tribute to the 
accuracy, the breadth of view, and the loftiness of the despatches. He speaks 
highly of Marshal Haig’s co-operation and credits him with having intervened with 
the British Government to place the British and French armies under a single 
commander. 

Every American officer should, if possible, read these despatches, in order to 


perfect his perspective of the war. Tre Rerron. 


A LIEUTENANT OF CAVALRY IN LExE’s ArMy. By G. W. Beale. Boston: The Gor- 
ham Press, 1918. Pp. 231. 


Who was this Lieutenant of Cavalry? Was he the author? Was he a line officer 
or a staff officer? With what regiment did he serve? Does he write from memory, 
from records, or from other sources? Neither the title page nor the foreword 
answers any of these questions. It would appear, however, from various references 
in the first four chapters, that the Lieutenant was in the 9th Virginia Cavalry ; but 
if the reader is not satisfied that he was a line officer in this regiment, he should go 
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to Chapter V for better evidence, where we read: “It was on the 25th of June, 1862, 
while the regiment to which I was attached, the 9th Virginia, was encamped,” etc. 

The Lieutenant writes in easy, fluent, graphic style of what he saw in scouting, 
raiding, reconnoitering, and fighting during four years of active service between the 
north bank of the Potomac and the south bank of the James. His occasional admis- 
sion of inability to remember and other features of his writing indicate that he 
draws his facts and dates largely, if not mainly, from memory. What the reader 
gets from his narrative is a procession of vague images of marching columns, charg- 
ing squadrons, and surging battle lines. Not a map or diagram comes to help him 
out. The book should be read for minor operations, but unfortunately we do not 
find therein that which a military student would expect, namely, none of the details 
of the campaign, such as the gaits employed on the raids, how the sore backs of the 
horses are treated, the formation of columns, outposts, etc. 

There are a great many typographical errors scattered throughout the text, such 
as “Job” Stuart for “Jeb” Stuart, Bloody “Angel” for Bloody “Angle,” and 
“Pleasanton” for “Pleasonton.” Again, the author seems prone to use constantly 
the word “left” in place of the word “right.” 

The book is really a series of reminiscences of a lieutenant of cavalry, and while 
vague and somewhat inaccurate in places, it will afford enjoyment to surviving 
members of the 9th Virginia Cavalry who can recall the scenes and the companions 
of their arduous and gallant services. It should be in the libraries of collectorg of 
Civil War literature. We know of no other work in its field, and would welcome its 
appearance in a new edition, revised and enlarged, and supplied with maps and an 


index. Colonel Joun BIGELOW. 


Tue American ARMY IN THE EvROPEAN ConFLict. By Colonel de Chambrun 
and Captain de Marenches, French General Staff. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. Price, $3.00. 


A clear exposition of the part played by the American Expeditionary Forces. 
The book deals solely with the military effort in Europe. It is refreshingly devoid 
of all comparisons and refrains from making any claims for the superiority of any 
one of the Allies. It is a sincere and sympathetic recountal of the development and 
accomplishments of the A. E. F., and astonishingly replete with facts the accuracy 
of which may be assumed, since the authors were attached to General Pershing’s 
headquarters, where access was to be had to the official records. 

Certainly no book has so far appeared which sets forth more completely an‘ 
more authoritatively what was accomplished by the American Army under General 


Pershing. THE EDITOR. 


Russ1a—WHITE OR Rev. By Oliver M. Sayler. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. $2.50. 


Mr. Sayler, dramatic editor of The Indianapolis News, has a most delightfully 
artistic touch in this narrative of his six months under Bolshevik rule in Russia. 
Unhampered by instructions, he studied the lives of the citizens of Moscow and 
painted his picture “aloof from the political welter of Petrograd.” There is little 
record of matters strictly military, but many touches, here and there, portray the 
character of the peasant soldier. The appalling desertions from the Russian Army 
are explained thus: “When they got rid of their Tsar, they saw no reason why they 
shouldn’t get rid of their Tsar’s war, too.” As they surged home from the front, 
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these heterogeneous hordes “were demobilizing themselves, and they were doing it 
with better grace and less friction than the tenderly nursed armies of the west. 
They swung along in an easy gait, wearing their uniforms and their gray wool 
turbans with an air that stamped them as individuals.” 

The author endeavored to find a middle group of substantial power and promise, 
but became satisfied that, in the relentless bitterness of social conflict, every one 
seems to be driven into one or the other of the extreme camps, white or red; in the 
final analysis, capitalist or socialist. 

Mr. Sayler is absolutely unprejudiced. He believes that our American mission 
was personally conducted and did not see all those who represented the various 
classes in the Russian struggle. He makes no predictions, but he states very posi- 
tively: “The most and the least that can be asked of our government is to keep its 
hands off the Russian situation and let it run its course to its legitimate end.” 


Colonel G. H. CAMERON. 


Tue TURN OF THE TIDE: American operations at Cantigny, Chateau-Thierry, and 
the Second Battle of the Marne. By Jennings C. Wise, late lieutenant-colonel 
of infantry, U.S.A. Henry Holt & Co., New York. $1.50. 


The author has succeeded in his purpose of describing the American participa- 
tion in the operations of the spring and summer of 1918 in its true relation to the 
entire Allied effort. He emphasizes the 'salutary effect of Cantigny on the Allied 
morale without disguising the fact that in itself this was only a minor operation. 
That the Americans would fight was further proved by the 3d Division machine- 
gunners at Chateau-Thierry and by the 2d Division, to the northwest of that point. 
The author points out that at this stage the Germans, who had pushed from the 
Chemin des Dames to the Marne, had about marched their legs off, and that the 
period of stabilization which must follow every considerable advance was due. In 
other words, while the American performance in early June was very creditable, he 
thinks it a trifle exaggerated to claim that it saved Paris. 

Belleau Woods, as analyzed by the author, does not measure up to later and less 
well-known operations of the Marine Brigade of the 2d Division. Vaux was a well 
* conducted minor operation. 

The author states that “there is support for the belief that even as early as the 
middle of June Marshal Foch foresaw the development of the German plan and pre- 
dicted a great success for the Allies, provided a sufficient mass of maneuver could be 
maintained at his disposal.” In order to constitute such reserves, it was prescribed 
that the line of the Tenth and Sixth French armies should be held with as few troops 
as possible. “Whether the plan under consideration at this time embodied a mere 
offensive defense, of great but still limited magnitude, or whether it contemplated a 
definite transition to a general offensive, the available evidence does not disclose.” 

The attack of July 15th was foreseen by the Allied High Command, and Marshal 
Foch had written on the 14th that the second phase of the battle would be counter- 
offensive. The blow southwest of Soissons was prepared as soon as the Marshal had 
learned that Gouraud’s Fourth French Army, east of Reims, had successfully with- 
stood the German attack. Perhaps the single instance of American defensive action 
against an organized offensive in the World War was the splendid stand of the 3d 
Division south of the Marne. 

July 18, 1918, marks the real turn of the tide. The drive of the 20th French 
Corps (working with the Third Corps, U. 8.) was the knock at the back door that 
made the enemy turn around. This corps was made up of the 1st and 2d American 
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divisions and the 1st Moroccan Division, always given a front seat at all the good 
shows. It is doubtful if any resistance encountered later by attacking American 
divisions was equal to that overcome by the Ist and 2d on this occasion. 

The book covers also the advance from the Marne to the Vesle, in which the 26th 
Division (1st Corps, U. S.), the 3d, 4th, 28th, 32d, and 42d divisions participated 
creditably. The author states that the American troops generally arrived at their 
objectives ahead of the French, and concludes that our infantry attacked more 
impetuously, while the French developed the opposition more deliberately and with 
fewer losses. 

The final conclusion is that the presence of 250,000 combatant American troops 
decided Marshal Foch to assume the offensive, and that those troops tipped the scales 
of victory. 

The book is well written and is an able historical treatise. More detailed maps 
showing division sectors and daily advances by divisions would add to its value. 

It is, perhaps, beyond the scope of this review to emphasize the superior quality 
of the 1st and 2d divisions as assault divisions. The regular service considers it as 
axiomatic that this should have been so, since they had received the longest training. 
Axioms are, however, sometimes lost sight of, and it is not sufficient to stand on your 
record if the public does not take the pains to examine it. It has even been mathe- 
matically proved that other diyisions were better; they took more ground; yet the 
public does not stop to inquire whether it was against resistance or not. If the 
operations of the World War are carefully studied, it will be found that these two 
divisions were given the hardest nuts to crack, and that they proceeded in a work- 
manlike manner peculiar to themselves. Their counterparts in the French Army 
were the Colonial divisions, in which the percentage of trained officers was the 
greatest and which came to be used almost entirely for offensive purposes. 

Colonel Wise’s book treats the operations of the various divisions in an im- 
partial way and he writes the sort of history that every military man wishes to see 


studied—true ,nistory. Colonel Gzorer M. Russet. 


THe Eastern Question. By Professor Jastrow. J. P. Lippincott, Philadelphia. 


Price, $1.50. 

After having written on Near Eastern questions, Professor Jastrow was highly 
qualified to write about the solution of such a world problem, which at the present 
time concerns every country. It is of particular interest to France as that country 
played a splendid réle for more than a century in the education of the people of 
the Near East. 

Professor Jastrow reviews in a very clear manner the entire Near Eastern ques- 
tion, bringing out the “knot” of the same. Then he examines the value of the 
various ways contemplated by the different powers, in order to get out of the 
“muddle,” and he affirms his belief that the right way lies in instituting inter- 
national commissions. 

We may think otherwise and criticize the efficacy of this way in the near future 
but no one can find the argument of the author defective. . 

The style of Professor Jastrow is not made heavy by the technical terms which 
he was obliged to use. Its clearness and fluency render the reading of his book 
very easy for everybody, even for those who are but slightly acquainted with politi- 


l ions. 
cal questions Commandant Dvusrevtt, 
General Staff, French Army. 
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Tuer Lire or Leonarp Woop. By John G. Holme. Doubleday, Page & Co. 


A book treating of the life and career of a great national figure. The story of 
the life of Leonard Wood from the days of his early struggles against the red men 
on the plains of the great Southwest, through his trials and brilliant successes in 
-Cuba, to the years before the war, when he preached the doctrine of preparedness 
and service, up to the days of his probably greatest achievement, when at Gary, Ind., 
he proved himself the great arbiter, who, without fear or favor, administered the law 
with justice and equity to both capital and labor. 

A fascinating story, simply told, which holds the reader’s attention from begin- 


ning to end. Captain Prue MaTHews. 


LeapersHip. By Major Arthur Harrison Miller, C. A. C. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York & London. 162 pages. $1.50 net. 


Recently an American officer of many years’ experience, a number of which have 
been spent in observation of European armies, wrote regarding the establishment of 
morale work in the United States Army: 

“As far as I know, there exists no body of rules and no long age-formed habits 
calculated to stimulate morale amongst the men, and no recognized and established 
system for teaching the psychology of leadership to the officers of our service, and I 
hope I may be permitted to express the intense satisfaction with which I have 
learned of the new section of the General Staff which has been created in our 
service for this purpose.” 

If the subject of practical instruction in leadership has in the past been neglected 
to some extent in the training of junior officers, and the latter too often forced to 
acquire the knowledge possessed by more experienced officers only through the costly 
system of trial and error, there are evidences, in addition to the creation of the 
Morale Branch, that the subject’is being given increased attention by the service. 

The institution of courses in many of the service schools on the practical 
psychology involved in the scientific management of men may be cited, and also the 
fact that military writers are beginning to contribute to a subject which heretofore 
has found few entries in the library indexes. 

The latest contribution of that nature is from the pen of Major Arthur Harrison 
Miller, C. A. C., and under the title of “Leadership” defines the elements which are 
indispensable or helpful in that quality. The last half of the book should be of 
particular interest to officers whose experience with troops has necessarily been 
limited by youth, for therein are given the practical experiences of older officers, 
whose success as leaders has been beyond question. The book bears the indorsement 
of Major-General Leonard Wood and contains a foreword by Colonel Edward L. 
Munson, in which the opinion is expressed that from its pages “All officers may 
benefit, each according to his needs.” Captain Ranvotpx SHaw. 


LronarRpD Woop—So.prer, ADMINISTRATOR, CiT1zEN. By Prof. W. H. Hobbs. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York. Price, $2.00. 


The book is divided into two parts, the first of which treats of General Wood’s 
early career in the army, his service on the frontier, and later in the Spanish- 
American War. Particular emphasis is placed upon his excellent work in Cuba as a 
civil administrator and upon his friendship with Roosevelt. All of this part of the 
book serves as a background for the second part, which deals with General Wood’s 
services to the nation in making a fight against pacifism and in preaching prepared- 
ness. 
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The author gives a brief sketch of General Wood’s career, and his book should 
be very valuable for those of our citizens who have not had the privilege of knowing 
how remarkable his career has been. There is one reference in the book, however, 
which is entirely unworthy of the subject, and that is Professor Hobbs’ unnecessary 
and venomous allusion to the officers of the Regular Army. On pages 249-250 he 
discredits the officers who held high command in the war, saying that “they were 
jumped to positions which were far outside of their experience and of which they 
knew next to nothing” ; and then he goes on to relate an anecdote purported as com- 
ing from a colonel of the French Army, who, in reply to a question “What do you 
think of the American Army ?” is alleged to have said: “There is no better army in 
Europe, from the captains down.” Such a gratuitous insult to the officers of the 
Regular Army, who were in command and who organized our great American 
Expeditionary and Home Forces and administered them with the greatest success, 
stamps the author as incapable of treating, except in a sketchy way, so large a sub- 
ject as General Wood, and places the author in the category of the man who, going 
down a path in the jungle, suddenly saw an elephant charging down the narrow 
trail. Frantically he turned to his native guide and cried out: “Guide, give me my 


fly-gun.” 
TuE EpITor. 





The Reserve Officers Department 


MINOR TACTICS 


IN INAUGURATING a Reserve Officers Department the policy has 
been adopted of selecting the problems in the course of minor tactics 
from those given at the Cavalry School. Recent experiences in 
the World War have convinced us more than ever that we should 
have a uniform cavalry doctrine, and that we should get away from 
the diversification of views to which we have more or less leaned. 
The course in minor tactics at the Cavalry School is for the junior 
officers of cavalry and embodies the tactical principles and doc- 
trines drawn from our own teachings and experiences. It will no 
doubt appeal to junior officers on the active list, as well as to the 
reserve officers. All of the map problems in the course are based 


on the Gettysburg 3-inch map.* 


MAP PROBLEM No. 1, PART I 
Gettysburg-Antietam 3-inch Map, Gettysburg-Bonneauville Sheets 


GENERAL SITUATION 


A Red Cavalry Division in Blue territory, twenty miles south of TANEYTOWN, is 
operating against the Blue line of communications which runs southwest from GETTYS- 


BURG through EMMITSBURG. 


SPECIAL SITUATION (BLUE) 


You command Troop A, 1st Blue Cavalry, which with the rest of the squadron is at 
GETTYSBURG. At 6,00 o’clock a. m., May 1, 1919, the squadron commander issues the 
following verbal order: 

“The enemy cavalry division is being held 18 miles south of TANEYTOWN, with the 
exception of small bodies, estimated at one troop each, which were reported last night at 
WESTMINSTER, 10 miles southeast of TANEYTOWN and at a point 10 miles east of 
SELLS STATION. 

“Our division is opposing the enemy cavalry division. 

“The squadron will guard the NORTHERN CENTRAL R. R. yards at LITTLES- 
TOWN and TANEYTOWN and the station at BASHORE MILL on the LITTLESTOWN- 
HANOVER ELECTRIC R. R., in addition to the stores in GETTYSBURG. 





* Copies of the Gettysburg Map and the Gettysburg-Bonneauville sheets, on which this 
problem is based, may be obtained from the United States Cavalry Association at 5 cents © 
each, unmounted. 
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“Troop A will proceed at 7.30 a. m. to LITTLESTOWN to guard the important rail- 
way yards and property there, and to BASHORE MILLS to protect the smaller supply of 
stores at that point. 

“Troop B will proceed at 7.80 a. m. to TANEYTOWN, to guard the railway yards 
and property at that point. 

“Troops C and D will remain in GETTYSBURG. 

“Combat and field trains will accompany Troops A and B. 

“Squadron headquarters will remain in GETTYSBURG.” 


Required: 
1. Your estimate of the situation, written in the first person. 


2. Your orders. 
AN APPROVED SOLUTION 
I 


ESTIMATE OF THE SITUATION 


1, Mission: 
My mission is to proceed to Littlestown and to Bashore Mill to guard the important 
railway yards and property at the former place and the smaller supply of stores at the 


latter. 


2. The Enemy: * 

The Red Cavalry Division is being held by our troops some 30 odd miles from Gettys- 
burg. A hostile troop is reported to have been at Westminster, only 10 miles southeast 
of Taneytown, and another troop still closer, at a point 10 miles east of Sells Station 
last night. 

While en route to my destination I may, therefore, meet the eemy in force equal, 
inferior, or superior to my own, and must be prepared for this; and I may find the enemy 
actually in possession of one or both of the points I am sent to guard and may have to 
drive him out. 

The Red forces are operating against our line of communications, and while the two 
places to which I am ordered are not on the direct line, they are auxiliary thereto and 
are important. It is fair to assume that unless the Red Cavalry Division be defeated, 
attempts will be made against these points, possibly the small forces reported on the east 
have such mission; if they were merely reconnoitering groups, they would probably be 


smaller. 


3. Our Own Troops: 
My nearest supporting troops will be those at Gettysburg. Troop B, at Taneytown, 


will be too much occupied in its own mission to give me assistance. I shall have to de- 
pend upou myself, both on the march and after reaching destination. 
4, Terrain: 


The map shows that the distance to Littlestown via the Baltimore Turnpike is 10.7 
miles and via Bonneauville and Whitehall 11.5 miles. The distance to Bashore Mill via 
the former route is 14 miles and via the latter 10.8 miles. The country is rolling, dotted 
with patches of trees and farms, and has many wire fences. It lends itself to surprises, 
both on the part of the enemy and on our part. It also lends itself to escape by a small 
force from a larger one. On the whole, I consider the terrain advantageous to me. 
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5. Possible Plans: 

The proximity of the enemy leads me to believe I should get to my destination with- 
out unnecessary delay, and if this were the only consideration I would divide my troop 
in Gettysburg and send each portion to its destination; but more importance is attached 
to Littlestown, and if only one place can be saved, it should be the one. If as much as 
an enemy troop approaches Littlestown, I will need my entire troop to accomplish that 
much of my mission; and if prior to reaching Littlestown I should divide my troop, I 
might find each portion balked in its mission and nothing accomplished. If I march as 
a troop to Littlestown and find all safe there, I can proceed to the accomplishment of 
that portion of my mission that has to do with Bashore Mill. Moreover, the enemy may 
be encountered west of Littlestown, in which case I may need my whole troop to drive 
him off and get to the town. 

Guarding Littlestown and Bashore Mill will require special consideration. I cannot 
decide now whether it will be better to locate a part of my troop at each one of these 
places or to locate the troop at a point between the two, or to adopt some other method. 
Those are points I shall consider during my ride toward Littlestown and upon my arrival 
there. After I am in possession of further information, I can estimate the new situation 
and reach a decision. I may get some information en route to or in Littlestown by the 
use of local telephones. 

The smaller the body of troops, the smaller in proportion is the advance guard. A 
troop can deploy quickly. A single squad will suffice as advance guard to prevent sur- 
prise. 

Field and combat trains accompany the troop, but if I find that the enemy has 
beaten me to Littlestown, wheel transportation may suddenly become a great encum- 
brance; whereas, if left some miles back, say at Germantown, it can be called for when 
needed. It is in friendly territory and can be guarded by its own personnel. 

The automatic rifle squads may march with their respective platoons, in which case 
if a platoon is called upon for separate action the leader will have his squad with him; 
but, as I have a small isolated command and will probably act mounted if the enemy be 
met, the concentration of the squads under my immediate control will permit me to use 
their fire power with a minimum of delay. Also, if.I have the auto-rifles in front, I will 

have them on my mind. If we meet the enemy I will be obliged to give these squads 
some orders, and am therefore more likely to use them with effect than if I had them at 
the rear of the column, where they might, in an emergency, be left to look out for them- 
selves. 
6. Decision: 
To march entire troop on Baltimore Turnpike to Littlestown. 
To have one squad precede the troop by 500 yards, as an advance guard. 
To have all auto-rifle squads march at head of the troop. 
To march at about 6 miles per hour. 
To have trains march at a normal rate to Germantown and there await further 
orders. 
II 


Immediately upon my return to my troop I assemble the officers and non-commis- 
sioned officers and announce: - 

“This troop is ordered to LITTLESTOWN and BASHORE MILL to guard those 
places. Combat and field trains accompany troop. Lieutenant D will prepare troop for 
the march. Be ready to move at 7.20 a.m. Further orders will be issued then.” 
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I then have time to make the estimate of the situation, reach a decision, and prepare 
the order for the movement. 

The troop is ready to march at 7.20 a. m. and I read the following order to the troop, 
which I have grouped about me so that all can hear: 


ORDER 
Troop A, 1st CAVALRY, 
Field Orders) GETTYSBURG, Pa., 
No. 1 § May 1, 1919—7.20 a. m. 


Gettysburg-Antietam 38-inch Map, Gettysburg-Bonneauville Sheets 


1. The Red Cavalry Division is being held 30 miles southeast of GETTYSBURG; 
two small parties, estimated at a troop each, were reported last night about 13 miles 
east and 14 miles southeast of LITTLESTOWN, respectively. 

Our ist squadron, less Troops A and B, remains in GETTYSBURG; Troop B pro- 
ceeds to TANEYTOWN. 

2. This troop will march today, via TWO TAVERNS and GERMANTOWN, on LIT- 
TLESTCWN to guard the railroad and property there. It will attack the enemy wherever 
met. 

3. (a) Sergeant B’s squad will be the advance guard and will precede the main 
body by 500 yards. It will march at 7.30 a. m. 

(0) The troop (less Sergeant B’s squad) will be the main body. The four auto- 
matic rifle squads under Corporal C will march at head of troop. 

Troop will march when the advance guard has gained its distance and will there- 
after regulate the gait. 


4. Wheel transportation will march from camp in rear of the main body, will travel 
about 3 miles per hour, and will halt in GERMANTOWN until further orders. 
5. I will be at the head of the main body. 


A, 
Copy to C. O., 1st Sq. Capt. 1st Cav. (Blue). 
Read to assembled troop. 


Conference on Map Problem No. 1 by the Commandant 


Your first problem was carefully drawn to bring out the two very common faults of 
dispersion and anticipation. Two objectives were so selected that two roads would tempt 
you to split your command. However, of the 60 solutions submitted, 31 failed entirely 
to consider the possibilities of these two roads. Of the remainder, quite a number, after 
a good discussion of possible plans, reached a wrong conclusion and decision. 

Red forces, in the statement of the problem, were placed in such position that they 
threatened your objective. As a result, 33 officers prepared orders concerning the out- 
posting of a position twelve miles distant, which there was no certainty that they would 
ever reach. 

One solution ordered ten small observation groups to as many designated and widely 
separated hills. Another solution was a highly interesting narrative. The officer states 
that he arrives at Littlestown safely, pitches camp, goes out to inspect his outpost, finds 
it satisfactorily posted, and when he returns he finds the men have had dinner. We wish 
you to have imagination, but not to this extent. Remember, that it is not your function 
to draw up a new situation. If the instructor had planned to have everything quiet at 
Littlestown, he would have located your troop there in the first place. Another officer 
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There is never a second phase to a problem 





wrote seven pages on the “second phase.” 
unless the instructor so announces. 

F, S. R. states: “Orders attempting to arrange matters too far in advance may have 
to be recalled and others substituted; such changes impose needless hardships upon a 
command and injure its morale.” In other words, your men will lose confidence in your 
judgment. “Never try to cross a bridge till you get to it.” ¢ 






















ANALYSIS OF THE SOLUTIONS 






1. Mission—Generally speaking, the mission was properly announced. In F. S. R. 
is stated “the mission as set forth in the orders or instructions under which he is acting 
or as deduced by him from his knowledge of the situation.” 

Observe that this says or, not and; that is to say, you make deductions only when 
you have received no orders or instructions. If you have received written instructions, 
you may be able to state your mission in briefer terms, but if you have received orders, 
the safe rule is to quote them as your mission. 

Several solutions endeavored to elucidate matters, but wrote at great length. Aim 
at brevity. 

Deductions from orders are not part of your mission, but are to be considered in the 
proper place in your plans and decisions. Thus, one officer says: “My mission is to get 
to Littlestown as soon as possible.” His conclusion is correct, but it is not part of his 
orders. His squadron commander very properly left such a matter to the independent 
judgment of his subordinate. 

Never introduce extraneous matter or soliloquies. One solution states in the mission: 
“IT assume that this duty will continue until I am relieved some days hence.” The author 
may have had his mind on necessary rations, but in his mission is not the place to con- 
sider them. Another opens his mission pessimistically: “I am confronted with a difficult 
task.” This is a deduction and incidentally it does not give much assurance of successful 
operations. Above all, do not add a faulty deduction, such as “Avoid combat before 
reaching those two points.” 

2. The Enemy and, 3, Our Own Troops were well discussed—sometimes at too great 
length and often with unwarranted conclusions as to intentions and probable movements. 
Thus one solution is satisfied that the Red troop on the east will attack Bashore Mill 
with one platoon and Littlestown with the remainder of the troop. This is not only a 
bad case of anticipation, but it is expecting the enemy to play your game. In warfare, 
the rule is to estimate what action of the enemy would embarrass you most and to assume 
that as his most probable move. 

Many solutions counted on the support of the balance of the squadron at Gettysburg, 
but the majority wisely considered that the troop must take care of itself. One officer 
repeatedly stated where his “principal danger threatened.” This is an unfortunate ex- 
pression. All chances must be weighed, of course, but objectives rather than dangers 
should stand out in a study of the map. It was refreshing to me to read the next 

‘solution, although the writer may have been a little too cock-sure. “I am confident,” 

said he, “that I can do thus and so.” 

Opinions differed on morale. One said, the enemy’s morale is good “because he is 
raiding.” Another, that “our morale is better than the enemy’s because we arc in our 
own country.” In this problem nothing on the subject is expected. Morale, equipment, 
training, etc., should be discussed only when the statement of the problem gives you a 
clue—e. g., that either force has been recently defeated, has had much sickness, is com- 
posed of recruits or replacements, is a body of home guards, is short of rations and ~ 
ammunition, etc. 
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Accordingly, if nothing affecting morale appears in the statement, consider the Reds 


and Blues as equal in all respects and make no comments. 

One officer stated correctly: “My men and horses are fresher than the enemy’s.” 
However, it is doubtful if the difference could alter his plans and decisions. 

4. Terrain—Only a few solutions discussed the features of the terrain west of 
Littlestown. Quite a number paid attention to the defensive positions and configuration 
of the ground east of that town. Many map measurements were not sufficiently accurate. 
One officer, thinking he was using a 1-inch instead of a 3-inch map, gives the distance to 
Littlestown as 32 miles, and yet gives no thought to marching his loaded wagons that far 
in one day. 

5. Possible Plans.—On the part of more than half of the class, as previously stated, 
this discussion was confined to the various means of defense of Littlestown and Bashore 
Mill, many solutions even stating: “There is only direct road.” 

In most solutions a platoon was detailed for advance guard—much larger than neces- 
sary—and a squad, and even a section, as rear guard in our own country, with the enemy 
in front of us only. 

In nearly every case the train was ordered to march behind the main column, fre- 
quently “without distance.” Only five solutions considered gaits carefully, and in one 
of these an officer who specified that he would march 6 miles an hour nevertheless di- 
rected the train to march with him. One solution made no mention of the train, and 
another, in spite of orders to the contrary, left it at Gettysburg. One officer ordered the 
train “to keep closed up as nearly as possible.” This form of expression will not do at 
all, Hither the train will keep closed up or else it will proceed at a slower and specified 
gait. One officer stated that he would “advance by bounds.” 

Several officers were so impressed with the necessity of obtaining fresh information 
of the enemy that they sent patrols ahead—in one case a patrol on each road. 

Aside from the fact that information can be expected to come in by telephone (which 
fact was noted in many solutions), such a patrol could accomplish nothing, if the enemy 
is encountered, other than to advertise your approach. 

Another officer, in his eagerness, marched at 6.40 a.m. Unless he first obtained per- 
mission from his squadron commander, this movement was a disobedience of orders. In 
the preparation of this problem the time required to put the troop on the road in proper 
shape was given due consideration. 

The automatic rifles were mentioned in only one solution, and then only in a de- 
fensive position. Where are they to march? F. S. R. states: “Before orders are issued 
they are carefully tested to see that the entire command is accounted for.” 

6. Decision—The decision should be announced in brief, terse statements conveying 
conviction and determination. Do not say: “I believe I will do so and so.” That con- 
veys the idea that you are still in doubt. And do not say: “I adopt the third plan.” 
The instructor has no time to look back to find your third plan. Write out your decision 


definitely. 
THE ORDER 


Only four solutions made use of a warning order, although it is difficult to conceive 
of a more ideal situation for its use. Picture the troop at 6 o’clock on the morning of 
May ist. The men have about finished breakfast and nobody has any idea that the troop 
is.to move. The captain is suddenly summoned to the major’s tent. After the captain 
has received his orders, he needs time to study his map and make his plans, but mean- 
while everybody else must get ready. A short verbal warning order accomplishes the 


result. 
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In nine solutions orders were stated to be written. One was “typed with seven car- 
bon copies.” The remainder were verbal and in many cases followed no form. I will 
give you full credit that practically all of the orders were intelligible and would have 
doubtless secured the results that you intended, but many were not couched in military 


language. : 

When a young officer writes: “Put your head down and butt into them,” we know 
what he means, but we are not writing football. Tactics has a language of its own. 

In all subsequent problems your orders will be written in the form prescribed in 
F. S. R. The reasons for the adoption of this measure in our schoel policy are: 

1. Only after long experience can an officer be sure that he has not overlooked im- 
portant features in his verbal instructions unless he has first written them down in the 
accustomed form. 

2. In case of sudden expansion of our forces, as in 1917, you will all be called to 
higher commands and duties, where you may be obliged to write orders. 

8. It is essential that our non-commissioned officers be familiar with the forms of 
orders, not only so that they may replace you, if you are incapacitated, but also that they 
may be receiving training to become officers in a sudden expansion. 

The Ending.—There was great variety in signatures. Two officers signed their own 
names, thus rendering the number at the head of the paper absurd. One solution was 
unsigned. 

There is a well-recognized code of signatures. Captain A commands A Troop; Major 
C the 3d Squadron; Colonel B the 2d Cavalry, ete. Hence you should have signed simply, 
“A, Capt. Ist Cav. (Blue).” 

In conclusion, one solution was headed “Tactics Quiz,” and another “Tactics Exami- 
nation.” This indicates a wholly erroneous conception. In these problems you are free 
to make use of any data that you have received. You may have your F. S. R. open on 
the table before you. You would probably carry it in your saddle pocket in the field and 
would consult it, and hence why not here? I am about to read to you a solution of this 
problem written by Captain Lininger and approved by the staff. It is written in the 
form that you are to follow hereafter and you are at liberty to bring it with you when 
you solve your next problem. Later we shall probably require you to work without data. 


COMPANY ADMINISTRATION 
(Prepared by Major S. H. Middagh, Adjutant General’s Department) 


THE COURSE in company administration is based on Special Regulations No. 57, which 
should be studied in conjunction with the subject-matter given herewith. Copies of Special 
Regulations No. 57 may be had upon application to the Adjutant General of the Army or 
to the Cavalry Association. ; 

Explanation—The work, clerical and otherwise, involved in the building up of a 
company record for a period of ten days, had changes occurred as are shown by the 
remarks on the model morning report contained in Section III, Special Regulations No. 57, 
demonstrates the fact that as a factor in company administration the daily clerical work 
is determined only by events as they occur, making it impracticable to have any set rule 
for the performance of same further than the daily routine. 

Any system of company record-keeping not adapted to field service is impracticable in 
garrison, and to meet both field and garrison conditions the records are filed in trays 
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equipped with suitable division cards for their separation in groups, as explained in Sec- 
tion X of Special Regulations No. 57, making it possible to keep the live file properly 
assembled, up to date, and available at all times. 

There are seven of these groups, as follows: 


1. The Daily Record Group.—Consisting of the 
Morning report, 
Duty roster, 
Ration return (book), 
Daily sick report book. 


2. The Individual Record Group.—Consisting of the 


Service record, 
Extract from service record. 


3. Clothing Group.—Consisting of 
Individual clothing slips, 
Requisitions (for clothing), 
Shipping tickets. 


4. Individual Property Group.—Consisting of 
Individual equipment records. 


5. Company Property Group.—Consisting of the 
Property loan record, 
Copies of requisitions, 
Copies of receiving reports, 
Copies of shipping tickets, 
Statement of charges, 
Copies of reports of survey, 
Copies of inventory and inspection report. 


6. Correspondence Group.—Consisting of the 
Correspondence book, 
Document file. 


7. Company Fund Group.—Consisting of the 
Company council book, 
Vouchers for company fund. 


As an aid in te keeping of these groups of records up to date at all times, the filing 
system furnished with the company field desk was devised and the use of reminders, which 
should form no part of the record, authorized. 

Individual Records (Section VII, S. R. No. 57).—Considerable unnecessary effort and 
useless administrative work is performed in the handling of company papers through lack 
of understanding as to proper procedure. This is especially the case in the preparation 
and maintenauce of forms pertaining to the individual records of enlisted men, a portion 
of “administration” to which the following is confined. 

When a soldier joins a company his service record, individual equipment record, and 
pay-card, already started at the recruit depot, mobilization point, or prior organization, 
should reach the company complete to date. The pay-card is a record pertaining to the 
personnel adjutant’s office, but the service record and individual equipment record, from 
their receipt to their completion and final disposition, are records pertaining to the 
company. The company commander is responsible for the proper keeping of these two 
records, and familiarity in the co-ordination and disposition of the various blank forms 
and records, to conform with the remarks appearing from time to time on the morning 

reports, is as essential as is the knowledge of their preparation. Both of these requisites 
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to successful company administration may be had through careful compliance with the 
instructions contained in Special Regulations Nos. 57 and 58. 

In the preparation of the following study the model morning report (Section III, 
S. R. No. 57) has been taken as a basis for an intimate and narrative discussion of the 
steps necessary to keep the company and individual records incident to each remark on the 
morning report. Familiarity with the preparation of the blank forms pertaining to the 
company, as provided in Special Regulations No. 57, is of primary importance. This is 
particularly true of the master records for company and individual, the morning report 
and service record respectively. The morning report and the extract from service record 
are permanently preserved in the company, the former comprising the company history 
and the latter affording an alphabetical file of extracts. of the records of all enlisted 
men separated from the company, showing the status and statement of accounts of each 
at the time of his separation therefrom. The service record furnished a complete military 
history of each enlisted man on duty with the company. It follows the soldier throughout 
his enlistment, at the termination of which it becomes a part of the records of the Adjutant 
General’s Office. Other records, such as the sick report and duty roster, are automatically 
disposed of according to their current use and importance, for the most part through the 
five-year file. Records pertaining to property are finally disposed of after the audits and 
inspections specifically described in each case in Special Regulations No. 57. 

In order to obtain the desired co-ordination, the records must be assembled in groups, 
as provided for in the instructions for the use of the company field deck (Section X, 
S. R. No. 57), and the following illustrates the working relations between the records 
pertaining to the individual soldier comprising these groups, the administrative work 
pertaining thereto, and the manner in which they are kept up to date through the medium 
of the various authorized blank forms. 

The tabulated list of blank forms shown in Section IX, S. R. No. 57, affords the 
organization commander an excellent check as to whether or not the company paper work 
has been completed in each instance cited. 


LEsson No. 1 & 
Covering the Work of July 1, 1920 


Working Data.—(Copy to be furnished each student.) 

1. Formulate and enter on your morning report, under date of July 1, remarks cover- 
ing the following: 

(a) Captain Marion L. Jones, commanding company, departed on a ten-day leave. 
First Lieutenant Norman A. Smith is senior officer left with the company. 

(6) Sergeant Martin M. Capps departed on furlough for seven days at 9 a. m. 

(c) Private Alfred Wilcox, who was for duty, is placed in confinement at 8 a. m. 

(d) Orders are received publishing the appointment of Corporal Samuel T. Caswell 
to the grade of sergeant. 

2. Enter the names on your blank duty roster in the order as borne on pay-roll. 

3. Make the required notations on the guard roster as indicdted by the remarks on the 
morning report in case of (0), (c), (d). 

4. Make the required notations on the service record as indicated by the remarks on 
the morning report in case of (Bb), (c), (d). 

5. Enter the required notation on the pay-roll as indicated by the remark on the 
morning report in case of (d). 

6. Make notation on pay-card as indicated by the remark on the morning report in 
case of (d). 

7. Make out report of change as indicated by the remarks on the morning report in 
case of (a), (b), (c), (a). 
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8. Make out the necessary memoranda of transmittal to accompany the reports of 
change. 

The following, showing the proper entries to be made on the various forms during 
the day, is furnished as an aid in checking the work: 


Remarks on Morning Report: 
(a) “Capt. Jones duty to lv. 10 days, Lt. Smith assumed com’d.” 
Function: Permanent company record of date of departure on and duration of 
leave as granted. 
Transmits change in status to local headquarters. 
“Sgt. Capps duty to fur. 7 days.” 
Function: Permanent company record of the date furlough is effective and the 
period for which granted. 
Transmits change in status to local headquarters. 
(c) “Pvt. Wilcox duty to conf.” 
Function: Permanent company record of the date of confinement. 
Transmits change in status to local headquarters. 
(When prisoners are rationed with the company the change in status 
would not affect the number present for rations.) 
(d) “Corp. Caswell aptd. sgt.” 
Function: Permanent company record of appointment, with date. 
Transmits change in status to local headquarters. 


(0 


~~ 


Notations on Roster: 
(b) Enter the letter “F” in date column “1.” 
Function: One-year company record of date of change to furlough status. 
(c) Enter the letter “C” in date column “1.” 
Function: One-year company record of.change to confinement status. 
(d) Note change in grade and duty status as indicated in Par. 34, S. R. 57. 
Function: One-year company record of date in change of grade. 


Notations on Service Record: 
(b) Make notation “Jul. 1 to” opposite “Furlough,” on page 5. 
Function: Permanent individual record of the date furlough commenced. 
(c) Enter “Jul. 1” in lead pencil under (6), page 6. 
Function: Temporary notation of the date of confinement (Par. 189 (5), S. R. 
No. 57). 
(d) Note “Sgt.” and “Jul. 1” in spaces provided therefor. 
Function: Permanent individual record of change in grade, with date. 


Reports of Change: 
(a) “Duty to lv. 10 days.” 
Function: Transmits change in status to the War Department for file with the 
eaptain’s record. 
(b) “Full 7 days.” 
Function: Transmits change in duty status to the War Department for file with 
the soldier’s record. 
(c) “Duty to conf.” 
Function: Transmits change in duty status to the War Department for file with 
the soldier’s record. 
(d) “Aptd. Sgt.” 
Function: Transmits change in grade to the War Department for file with the 
soldier’s record. 
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Individual Equipment Record: 


(c) Enter in pencil, in a vacant column, “Turned in,” a record of the articles of 
public property collected and turned in to the company supply sergeant by the 
soldier. 

Function: Furnishes a temporary record of the articles of clothing and equip- 
ment turned in at time of confinement (Par. 189 (2), S. R. No. 57). 
Pay-rolis: 


(d) “Aptd. sgt. fr. corp. Jul. 1/19.” 
Function: A five-year record of the change in grade and the date of increased pay. 


Pay-cards: 


(d) Enter “Sgt.” and “Jul. 1” in space provided therefor. 
Function: A permanent individual record of change in grade and the date of 
increase of pay. 
Reminder: 


(6) Place memorandum in the reminder, in front of date eard “7,” calling attention 
to the fact that the sergeant should report for duty on that date. 
Function: A guard against error in case the scrgeant failed to return during 
morning report day of the 7th. 
(c) Place slip “Pvt. Wilcox conf. Jul. 1,” retaining it ir. the reminder until the case 
is disposed of. 
Function: A guard against error in record in case ‘rial results in conviction. 
If acquitted or returned to duty withonc trial, erase the pencil nota- 
tion on service record (Par. 189 (5), S. R. No. 57). 


Explanatory Remarks—For use in mutual clearing up of misunderstandings and 
erroneous interpretations. 


(a) Leave of Absence: 


Company Fund.—Prior to his departure on leave, the captain should have explained 
the status of the fund to Lieutenant Smith and had prepared a memorandum receipt 
therefor for the lieutenant’s signature (191@ (1). For an absence (leave or otherwise) 
for a period beyond three days and less than eleven days, the company funds are left with 
the officer acting in the place of the officer absent, who takes a memorandum receipt 
therefor (191a (2). 

Company Property.—As company commander, Captain Jones would not transfer his 
property responsibility unless so ordered by competent authority (19la@ (4). Lieutenant 
Smith, however, becomes responsible for all public property used by oar in possession of 
the company, whether he receipted for it or not (Par. 662, A. R.). 

Status—Leaves of absence are granted in terms of months and days and commence 
on the day following the day of departure of the officer from his station (191a). Captain 
Jones’ leave would terminate on the 11th, as the day of departure is a day of duty and 
the day of return a day of leave. 


(6) Furloughs: 


Status.—As both days are inclusive in case of furloughs, the sergeant should report 
for duty at or before midnight of the 7th, and his failure to do so would result in for- 
feiture of any claim for commutation of rations. (Read Article XVII, A. R.) 

Rations.—As commutation is drawn for inclusive dates, the company is entitled to 
no portion thereof, regardless of hours of departure. 
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(c) Confinement: 


Status.—Every soldier who is confined for more than one day under sentence, or 
while waiting trial or disposition of his case, if trial results in conviction, will make good 
time so lost (107 A. R.), (1890 (4), (5), (6). 

Disciplinary Power of Company Commander.—Courts-martial and the disciplinary 
powers of commanding officers have their respective fields in which they must effectually 
function. The tendency, however, is to resort unnecessarily to court-martial. To invoke 
court-martial jurisdiction rather than to exercise this power of command in matters to 
which it is peculiarly applicable and effective is to choose the wrong instrument, disturb 
unnecessarily military functions, injure rather than maintain discipline, and fail to exer- 
cise an authority the use of which develops and increases the capacity of command. The 
commanding officer of any detachment, company, or higher command may, for minor 
offenses not denied by the accused, impose disciplinary punishments upon persons of his 
command without the intervention of a court-martial, unless the accused demands trial 
by court-martial. The punishment authorized may include admonition, reprimand, with- 
holding of privileges, extra fatigue, and restriction to certain specific limits. (Read Chap- 


ter XII, Section 1, M. C. M.) 


Closing the Day’s Work: : 

Orderly Call.—At orderly call the first sergeant, at the time he obtains his morning 
report, should receive from the sergeant-major a blank morning report and a blank duty 
roster, to replace those opened for July, which are filed in front of the month card 
“October” (Par. 217, S. R. No. 57). 

File the closed morning report for June with the new morning report for July in 


front of the reminder. 
At the close of the day’s work all records should be up to date, including the remarks 


“nr the day on the morning report for the morning report day of July 1. 
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